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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Attnoveu to the last Sir Roperr Peet’s promised “ statement” 
of what he should do, even under the provocative of Lord Joun 
Rvssetv’s clever specch upon the state of public affairs on Friday 
night, was limited to announcing that he should not say what he 
should do, a few not unimportant points in the Ministerial inten- 
tions have peeped forth this week: the veil of reserve was rubbed 
off them in the attrition of some otherwise fruitless discussions, 
such as a sequel to the State-of-the-Country debate, and some of 
those desultory expositions of grievances which precede a Com- 
mittee of Supply. These extorted announcements are all of the 
negative kind ; but, in the present circumstances, they are not the 
less important for that. First then, with regard to Sir Roger: 
Peex’s “ difficulty with Treland "—a main part of that is to be 
coolly evaded, and Lord Sraney’s disfranchising Registration Bill 
is not to be reintroduced. Sir Ronert Prevx was less “ explicit ” 
than usual, after his own peculiar fashion, on that head, but much 
more decided and intelligible; that is to say, he did not make a 
long “frank” speech to say that he should tell nothing, but he did 
at once tell something. He said positively that Lord Srantey’s 
Bill would not be brought forward again; that he had no imme- 
diate intention of bringing in any measure upon the subject; and 

that if he were to correct ‘the abuses of the registration, he should 
extremely regret any thing which might tend to limit the fran- 
chise intended by the Reform Bill. So Lord Sranzey has 
submitted to the curb. But Sir Rozserr Peer appears to have 
taken a more formidable bull by the horns—a religious bull: Sir 
Rosert Ineuis told Mr. Hawes that he should not put forth his 
Church-extension resolution this session ; ; and as to next session, 
said Sir Ronerr, with a kind of testy despair, it will be time 
enough to speak of it when the session comes. Thus that sleek 
and sacred ox is muzzled. ‘Then Sir Roperr volunteered the de- 
claration, plain, unequivocal, and couched in no more than the 
needful words, that he is not going to alter the Irish Poor-law a 
tittle. And finally, he has been made, rather reluctantly, to talk 
about the Poor-law. ‘The occasion was the introduction of a bill 
for continuing the Poor-law Commission for six months; the ques- 
tion of any change in that Commission, or in the general and per- 
manent law, being postponed until “ next session.” Several eager 
abolitionists, however, pressed for a discussion upon the whole 
subject ; and Sir Ronerr a little indul, ged their impatience by 
giving them leave to have a talk on Friday, on going into Committee 
on the Commission Continuance Bill; but he warned them that 
the principle of the law would not come under review ; and at last, 
provoked by the importunities of the Anti-Poor-law people, he 
sneered at the idea of discussing the law while dealing with “a 
mere continuing bill”; and resisted an attempt to put off the 
Committee and protract discussions, by saying that if he assented 
it would imply opinions which he certainly did not entertain. Mr. 
Wortiry bowed, and Mr. Waxtey eulogized Sir Roseat’s 
pate sc 1. The Anti-Poor-law agitators of ‘the ITouse have sub- 
mitted to a strait-waistcoat. Last ‘week, Sir Rosert Peer made 
along speech to tell us that he was going into a Committee of 
Supply next night: this week, by favour of a few random con- 
versations, we leara, that “Scorpion” Sranxey’s sting is drawn, 
and that the Irish franchise is not to be invaded; that Church- 
extension hides its diminished head; that the Ivish Poor-law is 
adopted in its integrity ; and that the New Poor-law is to stand 
over till next session, with little promise of Sir Roszrt Pres being 
converted into a Joun Wan TER in the interval. 

Sergeant Wiipe has caught the Irish Lord Chancellor a-wool- 
gathering, and has “taken him down” with all the glee of a 
lower boy who detects the head of his class making a false concord. 
Sir Epwarp Svuapen accepted the Irish Chancellorship ; and 
after he had notoriously done 80, he scandalized the constitutional 
eyes of the Opposition by still sitting in his place as Member for 
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Ripon. Sir Tuomas Witpe asked how it was that “the date 
Member for Ripon” was still in the House? He was told, that 
although Sir Epwarp had signified his acceptance of office, yet, the 
appointment not having been formally completed, the seat could 
not be held to be vacated. Oh! very well, says Sir THomas; but 
if Sir Epwarp is right, how wrong must that score of official 
Members be, who, acting upon a different and more usual construc 
tion, resigned their seats as soon as they had accepted the offer 
of place? If Sir Epwarp had not vacated his seat, neither could 
they have vacated theirs: therefore they must have been reélected 
before they had resigned ; their retlections must all be null, and the 
whole work would have to be done over again. It was a very pretty 
dilemma for the Irish Chancellor to solve. However, ingenious 
and amusing as it was, it was of no practical importance: and so 
the House and all in it must have felt, for nothing came of the very 
logical proof of Sir Epwarp’s defiance of law or his colleague’s 
neglect of it, except that a new writ was ordered for Ripon. Thus, 
it may be inferred, Sir Epwarp’s law stands condemned; yet 
nobody talks of pen: alties. ‘he case 1 nay just serve for a paragraph 
in the Curiosities of Legislature, which Mr. Disrari the Younger 
is bound to write. There is too little illus sion now-a-days in the 
humbug of “an appeal to the constituency” on the acceptance of 
office, for the public to care much which of the two lawyers was in 
the right. The inclination My be to side with Sir Tuomas; not 
because of the “constitutional” force of his arguments, but because 
it is amusing to see the great Equity lawyer at fault. If the 
matter is worth a serious thought, it will only give a new instance 
of the absurdity of the present system, to those of our readers who 
may chance to remeimber that ia the very fever of the Reform era 
the Spectator argued for official seats. 
A graver question has occupied some attention—the custody of 
the insane. Lord ASHLEY, on Tuesday, carried the second read- 
ing of a bill to continue for three years “longer the Act under which 
the Commissioners of Lunatic Asylums are appointed. Mr. Wax- 
LEY moved to continue the act only for one year. Much has been 
doue, he said, but more remains to be pence the Commission is in- 
great change is taking place 





be discussed, the whole system altered. Lord Asner 
Wak ey's arguments, in a speech that went to 
confirm all he said. ‘There are three appalling facts connected with 
the subject, which demand far closer and more earnest attention 
than they have yet engaged. The condition of insanity, the most 
shocking condition of humanity, is also the most helpless; yet, re- 
pelled by the horror, it is common for the natural guardians of 
the insane to avoid the painful aud humiliating contemplation of 
their fellow-creature, their own kinsman, and, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of Lord Asnury, to wipe him from their memory, leaving 
him to the care of mercenaries: there are many places where 
such unfortunates are concealed and at the mercy of those whose 
motive is not humanity but lucre, and whose qualification i is not 
that of a physician but ‘of a gaoler: and there are many consigned 
to those abodes of misery and degradati on, by mistaken humanity 
or atrocious avarice, who are perfectly sane. ‘All these facts, under 
a proper law, would be practically impossible: that they are quite 
the reverse at present, exposes the utter inefficiency of the means 
of control. However, since the awful disclosures of 1816, a great 
advance has been made; Lord Asucey says that some forthcoming 
reports will show a greater progress than has yet been made known; 
art of the Commissioners ; 
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he promised renewed exertion on the 
and he asked leave and opportunity 
for furthe or ianproveme nt: and on tha 
to renew the act for three years. 


Keane a variety of other matters, the House of Commons got 
through the Committee of Supply already mentioned; and that 
served to exhibit Mr. ee Wiitrams in the character of 





Josrru fume, as gene ral protester against ¢ ach item of expense ; 
and Mr. Wak ey in his new and favourite ¢ haracter of the pan gyrist 

of Sir Ropert Peer. During the week, Mr. Wakuey has made 
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Bridport, tl the ake between the Warp section and the Dun- 
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COMBE section 
Ministerial ranks, this party seems almost in as hopeful a way as 
the Whigs. A few months’ rustication in opposition may do a 
world of good in bracing their nerves and their intent. 

The reélections continue with no appearance of change. This 


week again there 
cipal case the reélection of Lord Srantey; and thege; again 
Mr. James Acianp, the Anti-Corn-law lecturer, figuréd 28 the 
opposing candidate. The servant of the League has performed 
his duty in the most satisfactory manner, having once more duly 
subjected the cause to an apparent defeat at the mee i Surely 
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the League is bound to explain what object it proposes in thus 
courting defeat—defeat not simply in the whole election, not merely 
in the equivocal decision ofa poll with its driven voters, but in the 
free and popular decision cf a show of hands. We do not say that 
the people would hold up their hands against Corn-law Repeal; 
we believe that their decision would be quite opposite; but the 
League is doing its best to make it seem as if the body of the 
people hated and ridiculed the cause itself. Passing by Mr. 
Acianp’s professional exhibition, a marked character was given 
to this new defeat by the presence ofa leading man of the League, 
Mr. Brooks. ‘True, he was there to catechize Lord Sran.ey, and 
he performed his feat with some success; but he need not have been 
accompanied by a candidate whose defeat makes more show in the 
public sight than Mr. Brooxs’s catechism: Mr. Brooxs might have 
attended at the hustings to cross-examine the candidate, and ex- 
hibit his “trap” to a new audience, without thrusting the League 
into a futile contest. Alas, that Cuanpos BucxincuaM should 
have such friends in Manchester ! 

Lord Stanxev’s specch is, of course, the most notable hustings 
speech of the week. If one of the ablest, Lord Sranxey is no less 
certainly the most indiscreet man of the new Ministry. Of that 
fact, this his last speech gives ample proof. Even Sir Epowarp 
Kwatcuputt, a bigot in political economy, speaking in agricultural 
Kent, mentioned the Corn-laws with reserve, with diffidence, and 
with an eye to contingencies. Not so the rash and self-willed 
Lord Srantey. Exasperated possibly at the mock opposition, 
or more likely stimulated by it into a reckless though not unpleasant 
oppugnancy, Lord Sranxey let fly into the face of the Anti-Corn- 
Jaw delegates the roundest and most telling Pro-Corn-law argu- 
ments: accidents aided him; the majority present were in his 
favour ; he was hallooed on in the fight with the active, unabashed 
Acianp; the sport was capital; every Pro-Corn-law hit was so 
much fun for the spectators, who thought only of the match and 
not at all of the theoretical dispute; and Lord Sraniey went on 
dealing out his blows against change of the Corn-law, without 
regard to the effect of his emphatic avowals on the tender reserves 
elsewhere. There was no qualification in his denunciation of 
change. Undoubtedly he may, for he did not in so many words 
say that he would not, admit a modification of the law; yet one 
will be curious to read the speech which shall prefétce his vote in 
favour of Sir Rosert Perr’s measure, whatever it may prove to be, 
in February. And Lord Sranixy says that he and Sir Ropert 
Pert are cordially agreed on all points} It were idle to speculate 
what can be the understanding between Lord Sranixy, the un- 
flinching advocate of the law, Sir Rozert Prxx, the promoter of 
some change, Sir Henry Harprnes, who is “ open to conviction ” 
even as to a fixed-duty, and Sir Epwarp Knarcugutt, who can’t 
say what may happen; but, unless Lord Srancey has been making 
a mistake, and forgetting his conversations with Sir Roprrr before 
he left town, he has damaged his general’s strategy most awfully. 


WMebates and BWrocecdings in Barliament. 
MiNISTERS AND THE STATE OF THE CoUNTRY. 

The subject of the state of the country and of the Ministerial policy 
was renewed on Monday, in some desultory conversation which took 
place on going into a Commiitee of Supply. Mr. Orway Cave pro- 
tested against the course taken by Ministers on the Corn-laws— 

He thought it would be said that it was marked by inbumanity, impolicy, 
and inconsistency. When the working-classes coupled that course with the 
expressions attributed to a noble Duke in another place, “that their misery 
was in agreat degree their own fault—that in this country such a state of 
things prevails that any man with common honesty and common prudence 
may provide a competency for himself,” he would not say that these expres- 

ions were enough to drive the working-classes mad, but he feared it would 
greatly tend to augment their discontent. He thought also that they would 
couple it with another assertion uttered on a former occasion by the Member 
for Liverpool, (Lord Sandon,) who said that “ he thought the present Corn- 
laws unconnected with the present distress.” He thought also that they 
would be greatly grieved when they read the assertion attributed to the right 
honourable Baronet the Member for Dorchester, who advocated scarcity -prices 
at all times and at all sacrifices: the right honourable Baronet was reported to 
have said, that “ he who lays the axe to the root of protection—who by forced 
enactments would decree that diminished produce should not be compensated 
by a high price—would depreciate native industry, and prove fatal to the agri- 
cultural interest.” This doctrine was therefore openly advocated, that at all 
hazards and sacrifices scarcity-prices must be kept up. He feared, when the 
working-classes read these expressions, and saw coupled with them the door of 
the House of Commons shut for five months in the face of a starving popula~ 
tion, it needed no prophecy to predict what would be the evils and discontents 
which would prevail in the approaching winter. He might say also it was in- 
consistent in the right honourable Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) to ask for this 
delay. He had not his speech by him at that moment, but he believed that 
he said in April last, “ that one month’s delay on the subject of the Corn-laws 
would be an intolerable evil”; and yet, after three months’ delay, the right 
honourable Baronet asked for five months more. 

Mr. Cave wished to know when Sir Robert’s “ difficulties with regard 
to Ireland” had been got over; and whether he intended to persevere 
in bringing in Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill? He believed that 
honourable gentlemen opposite hated Ireland with a pure and per- 
fect hatred. They thought themselves justified in doing so from the 
enormous fictions about Ireland which were published in the news- 
papers— 

Of the private and personal character of the two noblemen who were to fill 
the situations of Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for Ireland no one 
could entertain a higher opinion than he did ; but they would hardly tell him that 
they were experienced and practical politicians. The inference which the 
people of Ireland had drawn from two such appointments was, that two poli- 
ticians unaccustomed to the conduct of great affairs had been sent to try 
“their ’prentice hand” on Ireland—ezxperimentum in corpore vili. Of this he 
felt certain, that if those two noble Lords had the most perfect and best inten- 
tions and the highest abilities, they would all be frustrated by a Cabinet con- 
taining the present Lord Chancellor and the Member for North Lancashire. 
He therefore asked a clear and unequivocal answer to his question ; and if it 





were not given, the Irish people would feel themselves justified, and bave no 
rw resource than to resort to political agitation, and that without the least 
elay, 

Sir Rogert Peex replied to Mr. Cave’s question, that he certainly 
did not intend to reintroduce Lord Stanley’s Bill, nor had he any im- 
mediate intention of bringing forward a measure on the same subject; 
but, in concert with Lord Stanley and the House generally, he should 
be exceedingly glad to correct such errors as notoriously existed in the 
system of Irish registration. He should at the same time be ex- 
ceedingly unwilling, in attempting to correct those errors, that the 
franchise which it was intended to confer upon that part of the United 
Empire under the Reform Bill should suffer any limitation. 

Later in the evening, Mr. SHarman Crawrorp returned to the 
charge. He cited the cases of great distress at Rochdale ; and remarked, 
that if Sir Robert Peel could not propose measures to relieve the 
people, some temporary act should at least be passed to cheapen the 
price of food by removing the tax on the importation of foreign corn. 
Mr. TuornELy also bore testimony to the alarming depression in every 
branch of manufacturing industry. 

Sir Roperr PEE. heard with the deepest regret any account of the 
sufferings of any portion of the people; but at the same time, he had a 
very strong impression that it was very difficult by any act of legisla- 
tion suddenly to provide a remedy. He should only be countenancing 
a fatal delusion if he encouraged the belief that it was possible for Par- 
liament to adopt any act by which immediate relief might be obtained. 
The only hope with respect to the effect of legislation was to lay the 
foundation for improvement, and work a gradual amelioration in the 
state of society. 

On Thursday, the Earl of Ducte presented to the House of Lords the 
petition of the Conference of Religious Ministers at Manchester for 
repeal of the Corn-laws. He regretted that inquify on the subject was 
postponed: such a course, in the face of the existing distress, in the face 
of the aggravated misery of the approaching winter, and of the evidence 
given by medical men that during last year many had fallen victims 
to the operation of the Corn-law, appeared to him very like heartless- 
ness. When the Earl of Ripon, in moving the amendment to the 
Address, said that when the@&,was a Government possessing the confi- 
dence of the House, it would be time enough to discuss those laws, 
either he committed a fraud upon the country, or it now remained to be 
inferred that the present Government had not the confidence of the 
House. Lord Ducie asked the Duke of Buckingham, whether he was 
correctly reported to have said, at a public dinner lately, that he had 
not altered his opinions on the Corn-law ? 

No answer was vouchsafed to this question. 

Later in the evening, the Marquis of LANspowNeE expressed regret 
that inquiry into the subject had been postponed for so long a period. 

The Duke of Wetiincton thought that if Lord Lansdowne had 
reflected, he would have been of opinion that it was impossible to enter 
upon any inquiry that could have been brought to a close between that 
time and the probable termination of the session. 

Supp _y. 

On the motion being put in the House of Commons, on Monday, that 
the Speaker do leave the chair, Mr. Crawrorp divided the House; 
when the motion was carried, by 136 to 22. A long list of items in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates was then voted seriatim. Mr. WiLi1aMs took 
a comprehensive objection to several of the items— 

There was an item in the proposed Estimates of 3922. 12s. for the Marshal of 
the Ceremonies, and for packing pictures for the Embassy at Paris. He should 
like to hear some explanation of this; for if fresh taxes were to be raised to 
pay such expenses, honourable gentlemen must tax themselves, and must re~ 
sort to a property-tax, for the people could not pay any more. Ther there was 
a sum of 578/. for expenses connected with the visits to this country of the 
Grand Duke of Russia, the Prince of Leiningen, the Dutchess of Braganza, 
and the King of the Belgians: surely persons in such a station ought to 
pay their own expenses. Then came the following items—the sum of 4060. 
for incidental expenses incurred by one of the officers of the Tower of London ; 
the sum of 2,702J. for the Marshal of the Queen’s Bench, for the amount of 
salary and expenses for a year and a quarter to the 30th September 1840; 
and 360/. for officers connected with the Court of Exchequer: of all these 
payments he should like to have some explanation. hen came a sum of 
4871. 16s. 6d. for the expenses of appointing the Right Honourable C. P. 
Thomson Governor-General and Captain-General of the Forces in the colony 
of Canada: he believed that the salary of the Governor-General was not 
less than 7,000/., and he really thought that out of that stipend he should have 
paid the expenses of his appointment. The last item to which he would refer 
was a sum of 1,455/. 12s, 4d. paid to sundry persons as of her Majesty’s bounty. 

Lord Joun Russext observed, that to oblige Ambassadors to pay 
the expense of their outfit would be tantamount to restricting such ap- 
pointments to people of large fortune, instead of choosing Ambassadors 
for their large talents. He had often wished that Colonial Governors 
had their outfits paid: in the case of Lord Sydenham, however, there 
was a special reason for the allowance, since Lord Sydenham was not 
secured his government for six years, according to the usual custom 5 
but le went out in the expectation of only remaining a short time. . 

Lord CiaupE Hamutton took the occasion to ask if Dr. Bowring’s 
Reports had been greatly curtailed ? a 

Lord Patmerston had certainly struck out the word “sovereign ' 
applied in several places to Mehemet Ali, owing to his learned friend’s 
zeal in the Pasha’s cause, as the phrase did not seem to him quite cor- 
rect. He had also struck out various passages, most of them extracts 
from other works, eulogistic of the Pasha’s character and policy, which 
appeared to him to have nothing to do with the subject matter of the 
inquiries. But he had made no alteration whatever in the statistical 
portion of the Report. : ‘ 

On the vote of 51,654/. for Public Buildings, Mr. Wix1ams objected 
to the sum of 49,500/. for Royal Palaces. ‘There were not less than 
nine of these Palaces kept up; and among them there was the Palace 
at Claremont, kept up at an expense of 14,0001 annually for the King 
of the Belgians. If the expenses he had alluded to were at all con- 
nected with the Queen’s comfort, not one of her subjects would wish to 
stop them ; but it was notorious that her Majesty never even saw half 
these Palaces. 

Mr. Wak ey observed, that Mr. Williams had made a very good 
speech in its way, but one of no possible advantage to the public in 
the present condition of affairs. The Estimates before the House had 
been framed by the late Government, and they exhibited an utter 
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recklessness of expenditure. The great difficulty, however, he must 
say, with which Governments had to contend, was the wantonness of 
the House itself as to public expenditure— 

Only a very few paid any attention at all to the subject of Estimates; 
out any one but his honourable friend had a passion for figures. To the 
vast majority of the House, Estimates were exceedingly tedious and uninterest- 
ing, and produced flight in alarmed precipitancy. The Estimates now before 
the House had been framed by the late Government: there had recently been 
a change in office ; a Conservative Ministry had been formed, of talent, expe- 
rience, and honour—having the confidence of the wealth and to a great extent 
of the intelligence of the nation. Against such a Government it was useless 
just now to contend. ‘The Liberal party must be patient; they must bear and 
forbear, and wait till, after a fair trial, supposing good measures were not 
brought forward and the curtailments of expense effected which the people had 
a right to expect, another appeal might be made to the nation. 

Mr. Wakley defended Sir Robert Peel from the charge of having 
said that he should postpone the production of his plans for five 
months: he had said no such thing; he had only asked for reasonable 
time, and time he must have. Mr. Wakley went on to object to some 
of the Estimates which had already been pointed out for animadversion 
by Mr. Williams. 

Mr. FreLpeN was surprised at some parts of Mr. Wakley’s speech ; 
and he stood up for the old constitutional practice of redressing the 
People’s grievaaces first and voting the Supplies afterwards. 

The vote of 50,000/. for the expenses of the Caledonial Canal, ob- 
jected to by Mr. Wittrams, was withdrawn by Sir Ropert PEEL; who 
observed, that a sum of money had been expended on the undertaking, 
which there was a natural reluctance to lose; but if no public advantage 
was likely to accrue from following it up, he thought the sooner it was 
abandoned the better. No further expenditure ought to take place 
until an impartial inquiry should be entered into with respect to the 
probable advantages which would result from the project. 

CHURCH-EXTENSION. 

On Monday, Mr. Hawes asked Sir Robert Inglis whether it was his 
intention to renew this session, or next session, the motion which he 
made in the last session of Parliament for an address to the Crown 
praying for some provision for Church-extension? 

Sir Rozerr InGits replied categorically—It was not his intention in 
the course of the present session to renew the motion for Church-ex- 
tension, of which he had given notice last session of Parliament. With 
respect to any motion which might be made in another session of Par- 
iament, it was sufficient for him to postpone any answer, and request 
the House to postpone requiring it, till that session arrived. 

CoNTINUANCE OF THE Poor-LAW CoMMISSION. 

Sir Rozerr PEE obtained leave, on ‘Tuesday, to introduce a bill, 
separated from the general bill for the Continuance of Expiring Laws, 
to continue the Poor-law Commission Act to the 3lst July 1842, (the 
Poor-law itself being permanent.) New Members, who desired to can- 
vass particular parts of the measure, should understand that their ob- 
jections ought to be put, not in the shape of amendments, but in the 
fori. of instruction to the Committee. Sir James GraHaM afterwards 
brouzet i the sepavate bil. Mr. R. H. Yorke gave notice of an in- 
struciion 1 th2 Couunitiee to prevent the separation of man and wife, 
when they enie> a worgivas? iru +2; ical infirmity or distress, and 
not from vice or crime. 

On the second reading of the Commission Continuance Bill, on Wed- 
nesday, Dr. Bowrinc expressed his willingness to allow the question to 
remain without interference in the hands of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. WortLey having hoped that an opportunity would be afforded 
to Members to signify their opinions on the subject, Sir Ropert PEEL 
said, he should move that the House go into Committee on the bill 
on Friday ; and that would furnish the opportunity required. He 
had been told that an impression existed in Ireland, that in conse- 
quence of the change of Government alterations to a material extent 
‘would be made in the Irish Poor-law, and that the impression counter- 
acted the beneficial operation of the law in some parts of Ireland: he 
would take that opportunity of stating, that Government had no inten- 
tion whatever to propose any change in the Irish Poor-law. 

Mr, Wak tery never expected to be called upon to vote fcr the con- 
tinuance of the Poor-law Commission; but if Sir Robert Peel were at- 
tacked upon the proposition to continue it for six months, he should feel 
compelled to endeavour to defend him, in order to establish a defence 
for himself. Sir Robert had opposed the continuance of the Commis- 
sion for ten years, and had proposed to limit it to five; and under the 
plea of consistency he might now have proposed to continue it for five 
years; but he merely continued it forsix months. Mr. Wakley asserted 
that no Minister of the Crown, whatever his political opinions might 
be, had ever shown greater deference for public opinion than Sir Robert 
Peel had upon this subject. 

Mr. Rice could not disconnect the Poor-law from the Corn-law ; and 
since Sir Robert Peel was not prepared to state what he should do with 
the Poor-law as a whole, he ought not to allow partial discussions of it. 

Sir Roser Pee took advantage of this remark to strengthen his 
position in postponing the Corn-law discussion— 

The honourable Member opposite said that the Poor-law and Corn-law 
questions ought to be settled together: supposing this to be right, it would 
have been his duty, on accepting office, not merely at once to have brought for- 
ward a bill for the adjustment of the Corn-laws, but to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House, during the present session of Parliament, all the 
modifications which it might be the intention of the Government to suggest 
respecting the permanent improvement of the Poor-law. Now he asked the 
House, whether the Government could possibly do justice to the Poor-law 
question, without having an opportunity of considering the local operations and 
bearings of that law throughout the country. Would it be possible for a Go- 
vernment, without availing itself of that information which the Commissioners 
could enable them to procure, to take a question of such immense importance, 
upon which it was desirable to conciliate the public mind, into their immediate 
consideration, within a week of their acceptance of office? to be prepared, not 
only with a bill for the amendment of the Corn-law, but also with one for the 
amendment and regulation of the entire Poor-law? Whatever might have 
been the intention of the honourable Member, a more powerful justification of 
the course pursued by the Government had not yet been made. 

_ He thanked Mr. Wakley for his vindication, but he could not accept 
it—- 

He did not, by proposing the continuance of the Commission for six months, 
mean to imply any reflection on the determination to which the House might 
come upon his suggestion : he proposed it in conformity with the principle on 











which he had acted, namely, that it was not desirable to call upon the House to 
discuss important matters of extensive bearing during the present session of 
Parliament ; entirely reserving to himself the power, after mature consideration, 
of making a proposal of a more extended character, or such other proposal as 
the Government might deem necessary for the public interests, when the Par- 
liament should again assemble. 

Afterwards, Sir Hesketm FLEETWoop having expressed a hope that 
it was distinctly understood that no person who voted for the motion 
implied his approval of the Poor-law, Sir Roperr PEEL observed, that 
the present was a separate bill, to continue for a given time the Poor- 
law Commission ; and he added a more decided caveat against meddling 
with the general Jaw in dealing with the bill before the House— 

He would at once state, that he meant to oppose any amendments that might 
be brought forward in the discussion upon the present measure which would 
affect the principle or the operation of the Poor-law itself. He had already 
said he would give honourable gentlemen every opportunity of opposing the 
present measure, and he certainly could not prevent them from discussing 
amendments having for their object alterations in the Poor-law; but he 
could not permit any such amendments to be introduced into the present bill, 
which was one merely for the continuance of the Commission. 

In the course of other remarks, Mr. Lerroy bore testimony to the 
generally successful working of the Irish Poor-law. Mr. FIELDEN 
asked why, as the Poor-law was so banefal, the Commission should be 
continued for another day? Mr, Escorr would not oppose the second 
reading of the bill, as there was not sufficient information before the 
House upon which Parliament could honestly and fairly legislate. Mr. 
Warp took this remark to prove Mr. Escott’s own ignorance ; for there 
was no measure in the history of the country as to which such ample 
details had been received by the House. Mr. Ferranp observed, that 
his constituents in Knaresborough must have felt strongly on the sub- 
ject, when it made them burst the bonds with which the Duke of Devon- 
shire had enchained them for a hundred and fifty years. Quoting a 
phrase used in a former debate, Mr. Ferrand charged the late Govern- 
ment with having subsisted by favour of “‘ enormous lying.” He was 
stopped by the Speaker; who told Mr. Ferrand, that when he had a 
little more experience in the House, he would see that the language he 
had used was unbecoming that dignity of debate which was necessary 
to maintain for the House the respect of the country. Mr. FerranD 
freely apologized. 

The bill having been read a second time, Mr. WaK Ley hoped that 
the Committee on it would be postponed beyond Friday, in order to 
allow more discussion. 

Sir Rozert Pret felt that any postponement beyond that day would 
imply on his part an assent to opinions which he certainly did not en- 
tertain. Undoubtedly he could not prevent a discussion; but really, in 
Committee on a mere continuing bill, he thought all discussion on the 
principles and provisions of the new Poor-law irrelevant. 

The Committee of the bill was then fixed for Friday. 

Mr. SHarMAaNn CrRAwForD gave notice of an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to prevent the establishment of any new Unions, and to restrict 
the Cammissioners from issuing any order to disallow out-door relief. 

Custopy oF THE INSANE. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the bill to continue the 
Lunatie Act for three years longer, Mr. Waximy objected to the con- 
tinuance ef the law for so lmg a period: the whele sabje2: must be 
considered at no distant day ; and though the Committee under the Act 
had done much in the cause of humanity, it had not done enough. The 
Committee, indeed, had not sufficient powers to do full justice to the 
patients in lunatic asylums; and their superintendence only extended 
for a short distance round the Metropolis. Why should one system be 
adopted in London and another in the country? Why should licences 
to keep insane persons in custody be granted by the Commissioners in 
one place and by the Justices of the Peace in another? There was 
one regulation which ought not to be sanctioned for a single moment— 

Snpposc . ay one was desirous to keep a lunatic asylum for two persons, he 
must apply to the Commissioners before he could do so; but if he were anxious 
to take only one under his charge, neither Lord Ashley nor his colleagues had 
any power of visitation as to that patient. So that, in point of fact, in one 
town fifty persons might be unjustly confined separately, through the atrocious 
conduct of their relatives, and the Commissioners could not visit one of those 
fifty. He had heard of a case of a lady of family and distinction which he 
would mention to the House. A friend of that lady tried to obtain an inter- 

view with her, but could not succeed; he tried to communicate by means 
of writing, but could not succeed; nay, he even endeavoured to find out 
where she was confined, but could not obtain a knowledge of the place of her 
concealment. Was such a system to be sauctioned in an intelligent and Chris- 
tian land? He was convinced there were hundreds confined in the lunatic 
asylums of this country who were as sane as any who sat in that House—in- 
deed more so, in some instances, 

Again, the Commissioners could liberate persons unjustly confined; 
but not until they had paid them three visits, and six weeks must elapse 
before all those visits were made. The system ought to be uniform 
throughout the country, and ought to be amended altogether— 

It had been shown, within a brief period, that an enormous number of 
patients in one asylum might exist almost without restraint—that the chains 
and manacles which used to be hung upon the limbs of these unfortunate per- 
sons might be entirely laid aside, merely by the appointment of an additional 
number of keepers and intelligent and humane superintendents. He alluded 
to the treatment of lunatics in the Asylum of Middlesex, where the Magistrates 
had so conducted themselves as to deserve the admiration of every one. 
that asylum there were nearly a thousand patients, yet not one was fastened 
to his bed or had a chain upon his limbs. He entreated the House to observe 
the operation of the law as regarded lunatics. Suppose he had a relation who 
was possessed of a large fortune: he perceived certain eccentricities in the 
conduct of that individual: from the great affection he had for that relative, 
and the still greater affection he had for his property, he causes a commission 
of lunacy to be issued out, and discovering him to be insasie, places him in con- 
finement. Then what motive of action was given, under the present system, 
to the person under whose charge the lunatic was placed? Why, it called into 
operation the principle of selfishness common to human nature : sag? ne 
of the asylum would argue that he got 400/. a year for the charge of the gen- 
tleman so long as he remained under that roof, but if he recovered then he 
would lose that annual amount. Suppose a gentleman was to go to a doctor 
and say, “ My liver is diseased, and so long as it remains so I will give you 
1007. a year,” what motive of action in such a case would be given to the 
doctor ? 

The House ought to set about to discover a remedy for these things, 
and a system of investigation and control should be instituted which 
would prevent the possibility of such atrocious practices being continued. 
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Mr. Wakley finished by moving that the words “one year” be substi- 
tuted for “three years.” 

Mr. Hawes seconded the amendment. Under special circumstances, 
a single apothecary might consign a man to confinement for ever; and 
in the case of a pauper, in the provinces, the intervention even of an 
apothecary was unnecessary—a single Justice of the Peace could con- 
sign the man to a lunatic asylum. 

Lord AsHLey said, that the act did not direct methods for the cure of 
insane persons: it was merely an act for the purpose of controlling the 
enormous abuses which had from time to time been laid before Com- 
mittees of the House. The Commissioners periodically laid reports 
‘before the Lord Chancellor; and in a short time Lord Ashley would be 
‘called upon to bring those reports before the House from 1835, to show 
the progress which had been made. As it is, the Commissioners have 
great difficulty in keeping the lunatic asylums within due bounds; and 
if the proprietors of these houses became aware that the existence of the 
Commission was to terminate in twelve months, the difficulty would be 
much aggravated. Within the Metropolis and seven miles round, the 
Commissioners had brought the asylums into a complete state of order; 
they did not omit to visit any where a single human being was confined. 
The provincial asylums had no visitation whatever that was worthy of 
the name: as a proof, although the Commissioners ought to be supplied 
with exact returns of all those asylums, there were many in the country 
of which they had no knowledge at all. It was almost impossible, 
under the present system, to carry out the intentions of the act with 
respect to those provincial asylums. One fact in the treatment of 
lunatics showed the necessity for some amendment in the system— 

No sooner was a person confined in a Junatic asylum, (he spoke of course not 
without exceptions, but yet as a pretty general rule,) than from that hour it 
appeared as though all the relatives, even the nearest of that unfortunate indi- 
vidual, thought themselves discharged from the solemn duty of watching over 
him. It appeared, indecd, as if insanity was a’ visitation of Providence so awful 
and overwhelming that it produced a withering and deadly effect upon the 
minds not only of the unhappy patient but of all who were connected with him, 
s0 as to incline them not only to get rid of his society, but to wipe out, if pos- 
sible, all memory of him. That was an additional reason why not only in the 
Metropolitan districts, but in the provinces, there should be instituted a strict, 
vigorous, and most searching investigation, that should compel relatives to 
come forward and take upon themselves that solemn duty, of the extended 
neglect of which he could convey to the House no accurate notion. 

If the House thought fit to renew the Commission for three years, all 
the energies and abilities that he could command should be devoted to 
the subject. He thought the Commissioners would be enabled to pro- 
pound to the House a scheme whereby the management of lunatics 
throughout the country should be put upon one general and uniform 
footing, and, above all, by which a complete and effective system of 
visitation should be established over all private asylums. 

Mr, WaAktey argued, that Lord Ashley’s speech completely made out 
a case for a shorter renewal 

Sir James Granam perfectly agreed with Mr. Wakley as to the sa- 
Jutary effect of bringing the conduct of the Cominissioners, and indeed 
of all public servants, frequently under the revision of the House; but, 
in the present case, he thought that au ainual revision would be more 
frequent than was necessary. As to an extension of the Commissioners’ 
powers, he should be prepared to consider and assent to any proposition 
which the humanity of the su! ject might seem to demand. 

THE LATE MEMBER STILL SITTING IN THE Howse. 

On Monday, Mr. Turnext, and afterwards Sir Tuomas WILDE, drew 
attention to the fact that Sir Edward Sugden still retained his seat in the 
House, although he had been appointed to the Irish Chancellorship. Sir 
Rosert Pret said, that although Sir Edward’s appointment was fully 
intended, in fact no change had as yet takea place, and no formal 
steps had been taken which rendered it illegal for Sir Edward to retain 
his seat. Sir Epwarp Sucpen said, he stoud upon his rights as Mem- 
ber for Ripon. Lord Jonn Russext said, that it was customary upon 
the formal acceptance of office for a new writ to be moved. After a 
long conversation, the matter dropped for the day. 

Sir THomas WiLpe, however, did not let the matter rest there: on 
Tuesday, he took it up again, and repeated his questioning as to why a 
new writ had not been issued for Ripon. 

Sir Ronerr Peex said, that according to his interpretation of the 
law, he did not perceive that it was necessary for any gentleman to 
whom office had been offered, to vacate his seat in Parliament until the 
completion of the formal proecedings which might be considered to con- 
stitute the formal appointment. If Sir Thomas Wilde’s views were en- 
forced, the greatest inconvenience might be sustained by gentlemen 
who, afier having an offer made them, and having thereupon vacated 
their seats, had the offer, from some cause or other, revoked. As, how- 
ever, in the present case, the formal instruments had advanced to such 
a stage as practically to preclude a revocation of the offer, if Sir Thomas 
thought proper to move a new writ for Ripon, he should make no sort 
of objection to the motion. 

Sir THomas Wipe said, he never h 
Robert Peel with more regret: such a doctrine, uitered with the weight 
and authority which attach to Sir Robert's speeches, was very danger- 
ous tothe country. Sir Robert could not have considered either the 
langnage or object of the statute of Queen Anne— 

“There is not the slightest foundation for the proposition that any more 
formal act of acceptance of an office under the Crown is necessary to vacate 
the seat, than the announcement of the fact to this House by the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, coulirmed by the statement of the Member himself; and I 
am prepared to satisfy the House that it is quite immaterial whether the place 
is conferred by patent or in any other mode.” 

Sir Thomas pointed out a ludicrous consequence of the new rule laid 
down by Sir Robert and Sir Edward Sugden— 

When the right honourable gentleman the date Member for Ripon contended 
that it was necessary to the vacating of the seat that the patent granting the 
office should be issued and accepted, he entirely overlooked the convenience 
and safety of several of the honourable *n around him; all of whom, 
acting contrary to his view, have treated their intimation of acquiescence to 
the First Lord of the Treasury in the offer made to them of their respective 
appointments as an acceptance by them of such appointments within the 
meaning of the act of Parliament, and as having vacated their seats, and, acting 
upon such conviction, have procured themselves to be reélected by their several 
constituencies. But if the opinions of the right honourable Baronet and the 
late Member for Ripon be correct, those honourable gentlemen will have to go 
back to their constituents again, for many of their patents are not sealed at the 
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present moment; and the right honourable Member for Dorchester will have 
the happy opportunity for another oratorical display in his ingenious misappre- 
hension of some of the dinner-speeches which may be delivered in the mean 
time. The conduct of these honourable gentlemen, acting with the concurrence 
of the right honourable Baronet, manifests the real opinion entertained by that 
side of the House. 

Sir Robert Peel’s doctrine, however, had yet graver consequences— 

“ He says some act of formal acceptance in writing ought to be the founda- 
tion for the vacating the seat of a Member, and that some solemn act should be 
done by the Crown to secure to the Member the certainty of the office the ac- 
ceptance of which is to deprive the Member of his seat. But surely it is ob- 
vious, that a more direct evasion of the statute cannot be imagined, nor a more 
successful attack upon the independence of Parliament, than that the Crown 


| by its Fiest Minister should make a distinct offer of a place which the Crown 


has the power of bestowing, and that the Member should declare his accept- 
ance of that office, and yet should retain his seat for any indefinite period, 
during which it might suit the purposes of the Minister to delay the formal act 
of appointment, in order that in the interval he might possess the vote of the 
Member, and should during that time effectually control the voter by his fears 
that a vote displeasing to the Minister would deprive him of the reward of his 
corruption. ‘The state of dependence thus produced is utterly inconsistent 
with the unbiassed discharge of his duty to his constituents; and is the very 
evil contemplated by the statute, and for which the remedy of sending him 
back to his constituents was devised.” 

Sir Thomas moved that a writ be issued for the election of a burgess 
to serve for the city of Ripon, in the room of Sir Edward Sugden, 
Knight, who had accepted the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Sir Rozert Peet here observed, that he himself had not vacated his 
seat until the patent of office was in his hand. 

Sir James Granam likewise had not vacated his seat until he had 
kissed hands on his appointment. 

Sir Tuomas WitpE—“ A very pleasant employment!” 

Mr. Cuaries Woop said, that Sir Robert Peel’s doctrine was dis- 
tinetly at variance with the decision of a Committee in the case of Mr, 
Wynn, a year and a half back— 

In that case, there was no pretence for saying that any appointment had 
been completed, further than that Mr. Wynn himself said that he considered 
his appointment to date from a letter he had received from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer making him an offer of the appointment: no formal instru- 
ment was in preparation until some time after the election itself actually took 
place. Mr. Wood was only anxious that some step should be taken to deter- 
mine what was or what was not an acceptance of office so as to vacate a seat 
in Parliament. 

Sir Rovert Peet suggested, that there ought to be some written re- 
cord of the appointment, to cause a vacancy— 

** T should have no objection whatever, that it should be understood that the 
tender of an office under the Crown in writing, and the acceptance of it, also 
in writing, by the person to whoin it was offered, should constitute a vacation 
of the seat. I think there ought to be some record of the transaction, and that 
it should not be left to rest upon mere conversation. In Mr. Horsman’s case, 
there could be no doubt that he had written to his constituents that office had 
been offered to him, and that he had accepted it; yet he voted in the House 
after the date of that letter, and the House did not interfere.” 

Lord Jonn Russet doubted the expediency of such a rale, especially 
with subordinate members of the Government: the superior Ministers 
of course kissed hands on their appointment, but the others were merely 
informed that they were appointed. 

Sir Thomas Wilde’s motion was put and agreed to. 

Private Birt ComMMIrTrEs. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Ewart brought forward the following resolutions 
for the improvement of Committees on Private Bills— 

“1, That it is expedient that Committees on Private Bills should be ap- 
proximated more nearly than they now are to judicial tribunals, and exempted 
as much as possible from all motives of local an? personal interest ; and that 
the responsibility and efficiency of such Committees would be promoted by 
diminishing the number of Members composing them. 

“2. That with a view of attaining these objects, the number of Members 
composing Committees on opposed Private Bills be reduced to seven. 

“3, That such seven Members be appointed by the Committee of Selection, 
after the second reading of such bills; but that, previous to such appointment, 
the Committee of Selection do ascertain from each of such seven Members 
that he is willing to serve, and that he is neither through his constituents nor 
himself personally interested for or against the Dill in question; and that, in 
case he is unable to serve, or is interested as aforesaid, the Committee of Se- 
lection do appoint some Member to serve in place of him. 

“4, That the Committee of Selection appoint no Member to serve on more 
that one such Private Bill Committee at a time.” 

Mr. Ewart observed that the most experienced Parliamentary agents 
complained of the partiality and injustice of the existing system. He 
moved the first resolution of the series. : 

Mr. Esrcourr had heard of no complaint as to the justice and im- 
partiality of the Private Bill Committees. He thought that the prin- 
ciple of representing local interests ought to have due weight in the 
constitution of such Committees; which partook not more of the cha- 
racter of a judicial tribunal than of an inquisition. He should, as an 
amendment, move the previous question. 

Mr. W. B. Fenranp supported the resolutions; which were opposed 
by Sir Grorce Cui 

Lord Joun Russet was prepared to assent to the principle of the 
resolutions, that the Committees ought to be assimilated to judicial 
tribunals; but he could not agree to the total exelusion of persons 
having local interests. 

Mr. AciionBy supported the resolutions. He conceived that the 
constituencies had a right to the services of their representatives; but 
the latter should appear as witnesses, and not as impure judges. 

Sir Ropert Peet observed, that great improvements had already 
been introduced by Lord Dunfermline and the present Speaker; and 
he thought that the existing system ought to have a fair trial. As to 
the representatives of a constituency claiming to be heard as witnesses, 
what would be the probable effect of such a practice ?— 

Take a case: let it be supposed that there was a railway to be defeated ; 
there would be the Representatives of several counties and towns: according 
to the assumption of the honourable gentleman, they would be bound to attend, 
and would have a right to be heard; and then the object being to have the bill 
postponed, the decision of the Committee must be delayed until it would he too 
late to proceed with the bill. The moment they admitted the right of those 
persons to be heard, they could not limit the time which they might occupy in 
speaking. If the contending parties appeared by counsel, there was a difliculty 
in restraining even them within reasonable limits—he had seen a dreadful con- 
sumption of time and waste of money in these matters—he had seen how diffi- 
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cult it was for Chairmen to control counsel; but how much more difficult to 
control Members, who would appear with a reater authority than could invest 
the character of counsel. The unfortunate Eo ommittee, unless it showed symp- 
toms of yielding to the opposition, would be soon reduced to a despairing 

uorum—even if they could get a quorum—and at last might throw up the duty 
Fat upon them in disgust. 

The proposal to exclude the representatives of local interests was a 
very strong measure, and required very serious consideration. He be- 
lieved that the best security must be the integrity of Members, con- 
trolled by public opinion. 

Mr. Ewarr was perfectly aware that the majority must be against 
him, and he should not waste the time of the House by forcing a divi- 
sion. But he should continue to press the subject on the attention of 
the House as long as he had the honour of a seat in it. 

The motion and amendment were both withdrawn. 

Syrian Import-DvTIEs. 

On Monday, Dr. Bowrine called attention to the oppressive regula- 
tions of the Porte in respect to the Import-duties in Syria. 

For a very long time past there had existed between this country 
and the Ottoman empire treaties known by the name of the Capitulation 
Treaties. By those treaties, a duty of 3 per cent. was agreed to be imposed 
upon all exports and imports. But in portions of the empire into which those 
duties were introduced there were very heavy charges and impediments ; to 
remedy which grievance, in 1836 a treaty was eutered into, by which it was 
agreed that instead of the 3 per cent. formerly levied upon exports 12 per cent. 
should be collected by the Turkish empire, and that instead of the 3 per cent. 
upon imports there should in future be a duty of 5 percent. At the same 
time, however, all internal taxes or impediments were to be put an end to. 
Now, he was very ready to admit, that as far as Turkey Proper was concerned, 
the treaty to which he ‘had last referred was of the utmost commercial import- 
ance; but it was forgotten that in the execution of it elsewhere many ditliculties 
had arisen, and that there were m: any of the dependencies of the empire where 
the 12 per cent. duty free from all obstructions was not levied at all, but where 
the old duty of 3 per cent. on exports and imports was still levied. He refe — 
principally ‘to the provinces of the Danube, Bulgaria, Moldavia, and Wallachi 
where the old duties were still levied, and where there was no interference on 
the part of the Porte. In Arabia also the treaty had been found utterly in- 
applicable ; and the same observation would apply to Egypt, where the pay- 
ment of tribute by the Viceroy prevented the operation of the treaty in ques- 
tion. 
cruelly oppressive.” 

A subordinate British officer, Mr. Wood, had been sent to Syria to 
sow the seeds of discontent with the Egyptian rule; the Syrians had 
suffered much in the late conflicts; and Dr. Bowring wished to know 
whether Ministers were cognizant of the fact that the duties on exports 
and imports had been greatly increased by the Turkish authorities in 
Syria, notwithstanding their engagement to the contrary. 

Sir Rozert Pee was not prepared to deny that abuses might have 
xisted here and there in the enforcement of the new Turkish duties ; 
but upon the whole, so far as British interests were concerned, the oper- 
ation of the treaty had been beneficial. There was every disposition 
on the part of Ministers to use their influence to secure to the Syrians 
all the advantages held out to them by the Turkish emissary ; but the 
great object of the Syrian operations having been to restore the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, it was not very easy for Foreign Powers to inter- 
fere beyond certain limits in respect to the acts of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

Lord PatmMersTon added an appendix to Dr. Bowring’s statement— 

When first Syria was restored to the lawful dominion of “the Sultan, some 
officers, Mouhassils and Defterdars, were sent to collect the revenues; and it 
was perfectly true they had committed great excesses. Ou being made known 
to the Turkish Government, every desire was manifested to correct those 
abuses; and persons duly authorized were put in communication with the 
people of Lebanon and other parts of Syria, for the purpose of making some 
satisfactory arrangements with regard to the tribute they should pay; and, he- 
fore leaving « flice, he had reason “to believe that some’ arr: ingement would be 
made, whiel h, for a certain number of years, would relieve the people of Le- 
banon from any thing which could be considered oppressive. 

Mr. Wood, Lord Palmerston said, was not the representative of 
Britain in Syria, but was directly authorized by the Porte to make the 
representations which he did. 

The matter dropped here. 

British Supsects DEALING IN SLAVEs. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Brovucuam presented a 
petition from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society— 

The petitioners stated, among other things, that several British Mining Com- 
panies wer e established in the Brazils and Cuba; that these mines were worked 
chiefly by slaves ; and that British capital was employed by British subjects in 
the purchase of newly- -importe vd slaves from Africa, to supply the waste and 
mortality and other exigencies connected with those mines. Now, though i 
might be lawful for the suh jects of some foreign countries “to embark in the 
slave- trade in those countries, it was not so with British subjects; for, no 
matter whether.the trading in slaves in some foreign countries was illegal or 
not, if a British subject was proved to have been engage -d in carrying on the 
slave-trade in such countries, he would be liable to be tried and convicted as a 
felon and a pirate, and to sentence of transportation for life, as the law now 
stood; but as it stood a few sessions back, he would be liable to the punishment 
of death. ‘The question, then, would arise, whether it would, according to our 
law, be considered a trading in slaves to purch ase newly -imported Ne: groes from 
Africa? ? On that point there could be no manuer of dou! it, that the British 











subject so employing his capital would subject himself on conviction to the | 


penalty of transportation for life. The petitioners further complained, that 

officers belonging to the British Army and Navy held appointments under the 
companies to which he had referred. British’ ban king companies had 
formed in those countries where the dealing in African slaves was carric 
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on; and these banking companies were tlie consignees of goods from British | 


merchants, which they did not dispose of at a price, but it was a condition of 
the sale that the price was to be a share to a certain extent in the profits which 
were to be made from the dealing in slaves. Now it was quite clear that this 
was illegal, and subjected all the British subjects engaged in it to the penalties 
he had mentioned. The petitioners prayed their Lords ships to extend the pro- 
visions of the 5th of George 1V. to such dealings in slaves as they had de- 
scribed, and to appoint a Committee to inquire into ‘the whole of the allegations 
of the petitioners. 

The Ear! of Riron thought that the allegations would form a ground 
for further inquiry. 

CaTHotLics IN Inpra. 


Lord Cuirrorp moved, on Thursday, for copies of correspondence 
between the Governor- General of India, the Government of Madras, 
and the Government of Goa, relative to the treatment of certain Catho- 


lics in India. It being desirable that Irish regiments in India, composed’ 
almost entirely of Catholics, should be supplied with religious instructors 
of a superior character to the Portuguese priests, who were mostly un- 
acquainted with the English language, application was made to the 
Government in order to have the want supplied. The Reverend Mr. 
Kenny was sent out from Ireland to India for this purpose ; and on his 
way he visited Rome, where the Pope recognized him in the official 
character of head or superintendent of the ¢ Catholic Church in the part 
of India to which he was going. On his arrival, the Portuguese priests 
sent a letter to the Governor-General, demanding on the part of the 
Portuguese Crown the exclusive right of introducing priests of the 
Catholic persuasion into our Indian possessions at Madras. Priests 
sent out from this country had built chapels, and had kept possession of 
them for six years; and at the end of that period they were called upon 
to give them up. Because they had refused to do so they had been put 
to the torture by the magistrates of the place. 

Lord ELLENBorovucH asked for the exact words of Lord Clifford’s 
informant in the statement as to the use of torture: when it appeared 
that it was in French, thus—“ Is ont ¢té surmis aux torments.” Lord 
Ellenborough doubted whether some enthusiastic foreigner, writing to 
Lord Clifford on the subject, had not used a term which was intended 
to bear the misinterpretation which had beeu put upon it. The Portu- 
guese priests had condueted themselves in a peaceable and orderly 
manner. For more than two centuri ies they had administered the rites 
of their religion to all Roman Cz in India; and when a quarrel 
arose between them and the Irish priests about the temporalities of 
their church, the question was carried into the civil courts, where it was 
decided ia favour of the Portug 

The motion for papers was agreed to. 
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Sarety ror Baruers AND SKATERS 
In the House of Commons, fuesday, Mr. Rennie moved, that an 
humbie address be p rese onted he Queen, praying her to “ direct her 
Commissioners of Land and Revenues to take measures for rendering 
1 








safer the recreations of bathing in and skating on the ornamental 
waters of Hs de Park, St. James’s, and the Regent’s Park, by filling up 
| the deep ar ingerous plac re so as to leave not exceeding four feet 
depth of water in any of the above-mentioned Parks.” Mr. Rennie 


But in Syria the operation of the treaty had been most injurious, and 
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quoted a retura of the number “of lents in the waters in question ; 
from which it appeared that in five years anda half there were no 
recovered by medical pro- 
cess. Di the same period, the Royal iTumane Society had ex- 
pended 6,3 in the humane attempt to prevent fatal accidents. In 
the Regent’s Park there had been no fatal accident, owing to the shal- 
lowness of the water. 

Mr. Ewarv seconded the motion. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXchEeQueR said that 10,0001. or 20,0000. 
had already been expended to make the waters deeper, in order to pre- 
vent the noisome exhalations which had rendered the Serpentine a ge- 
2eral nuisance as long as it was shallow. If that water were filled up, 
too, it would drive swimmers to the Thames, and he believed that the 
proportion of the joss of life would be very greatly increased. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

MIscELLANEOUS, 

Navy anp Orpnance Appointments. Before going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on Monday, Sir Cuartres Napier objected to the 
absence of a Navy officer at the head of the Board of Ordnance, and 
still more to the appointment of a civilian to the head of the Admiralty. 
Sir Ronerr Pee. justified the latter appointment by precedent; and 
Sir Henry Harpince observed that while he was at the Board a civilian 
had presided. Sir Cuartes Napier said, that Sir George Cockburn 
himself had told him that the only proper way to rule the Navy was 
by placing Admiral at the head of it. Captain PscHe nn was ofa 
similar opinion, 

On Tuesday, 
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> notice of a motion next 


to declare that a Nas ould be appoiuted to the head 
Admiralty. 

WaysAanp Mans. Mr. 
when he intended to bring 
before the House? The 
probabl Monday next, 
of Supply. 

MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
who referred to ones Ww 


Ses 
of the 
Winut AMS asked Mr. Goulburn, on Monday, 
the consideration of the Ways and Means 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQueRr replied, 
but it depended ou the passing of the votes 
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On Tuesday, in re ply to Mr. ViLLrers, 
s<ley had said about Sir Robert Peel's not 
postponing the next meeting of Parliament for five months, Sir Ropert 
di elaine 1 the honour of having had any confidential communication 
Ww bey the Member for Finsbury; and stated that it was necessarily out 
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* his power * positiv ely to fix the time at which Parliament would re- 
assemble. Mr. Vinirers said, that it mis rht be assumed, then, that Par- 
liament would meet at the usual time, in February. 


The Speaker stated, that as it seemed 
not immediately to proceed to the con- 
ion of election-petitions, he would fix the 21st October as the first 
day of meeting B for the General C panne e of Elections. 

The Sre 2 has appointed the »wing gentlemen to be members 
of the General C ommittee of Elections during the present session— 

Viscount Sandon (Liverpool), Sir George Grey (Devouport), the Honour- 

Sidney Herbert (South Wilts ir. James Lock (Kirkwall Burghs), 
Mr. Jolin Wilson Patten (North Lancashire), and Mr. Richard More O’Fer- 
rail (Kildare). 

VENTILATION OF THE New Houses or Paruiament. The fol- 
lowing Committee for this department was appointed on Tuesday, on 
the motion of Sir JAMES GRAHAM— 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord St 
James Graham, Lord Viscount Bala ners ston, L 
Vyvyan, Mr. O'Connell, Sir Robert ir 


ConTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
val wish of the House 
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unley, Sir John Hobhouse, Sir 
ord Francis Egerton, Sir Richard 
Mr. Wynn, Mr. Francis Thorn- 






hill Bariny g, Sir George ‘Clerk, 3 . Hawes, Sir Charles Burrell, Mr. Tufnell, 
ol Viscount Sandon, Lord Views Westie gton, Sir J. Guest, Mr. V. 


Smith, and Lord Milton. 

Loca Courts. The Lorp Cuancettor stated in the House of 
Lords on Monday, that the three bills for the establishment of Local 
Courts, for the Administration of Justice in Chancery, Bankrupt, and 
Lunacy cases, would not be proceeded with until after the ensuing recess, 

OxssoLtere Laws. Lord BroucHam presented a petition, on Thurs- 
day, from the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees, begging the House to ad- 
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dress the Queen with the prayer that all Jesuits might be expelled from 
Ireland ; a request in which Lord Brougham did not concur : but apropos 
of that petition, he called attention to the remaining of several obsolete 
laws on the Statute-book, which malice might revive. Sucha law had 
been revived in a recent case, where men were fined for not attending 
ehurch on Sunday. Another law was of a still more outrageous de- 
scription— 

It was enacted, that if any captain of a vessel should take beyond the sea 
any woman or any child, or any person under the age of twenty-one, he should 
be liable to the forfeiture of his ship and all his goods, and be subject to per- 
petual imprisonment. This act was passed in the reign of James the First ; 
and its object was to prevent Catholic females being sent abroad to convents, 
or children of Catholic parents being sent abroad for the purpose of education : 
but the words of the act were general, and were not confined to time or place. 
This act had never been repealed. 

Epvucation. Mr. Ewart gave notice, in the House of Commons, 
on Monday, that he should move an address to the Queen praying that 
there may be laid before Parliament, by a responsible Minister of the 
Crown, an account of the state of the education of the people of this 
country. 

Import-puTies. Mr. Ewart also announced, that it was his in- 
tention to move on Wednesday next, “ That the principles laid down by 
the Committee appointed during the last Parliament to inquire into the 
Import-duties are of essential importance to the trade and commerce of 
the people of this country, and that those principles onght to be acted 
upon by any Government that seeks to carry with it tic confidence of 
the country.” 

Stave-Trape. In reply to Sir EarpLey Witmor, Viscount Pa.- 

MERSTON said, that information had been received by the late Govern- 
ment, stating that as many, he believed, as six vessels were being fitted 
out at Hamburg to be employed in the slave-trade. He lad communi- 
eated that information to the Board of Admiralty, in order that the 
necessary directions might be given to the cruisers on the coast of 
Africa, in case the report should turn out to be true. 
The Court. 
Norurne has occurred this week to break what now almost seems the 
monotony of Court life at Windsor Castle. The Queen has taken her 
usual walks and rides in a pony phaeton with Prince Albert; and the 
little Princess Royal has been carried out daily, sometimes twice in 
the day. 

Prince Albert enjoyed the recreation of shooting, near Cranbourne 
Lodge, on Tuesday. On Wednesday, his Royal Highness hunted with 
beagles in the Great Park. 

On Thursday, the Duke of Sussex arrived at the Castle, on a visit 
to the Queen: his Royal Highness returned to Kensington on Friday. 
Among the visiters at the Castle, have been the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Chekib Effendi the Turkish Ambassador, Lord Wriothesley Russell, 
Baron Stockmar, the Earl aud Countess of Rosslyn. 

The Queen Dowager, atteuded by her suite, the Dutchess of Gloucester, 
and Priuce Ernest of Hesse Philippsthal, left Belton House, Lincoln- 
shire, the residence of the Earl and Countess Brownlow, yesterday, for 
Belvoir Castle, to visit the Duke of Rutland. 

The Dake of Cambridge came to town from Kew on Saturday, to 
visit Sir Robert Peel, at bis official residence in Downing Street. The 
Dutchess and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge arrived in town, 
from Kew, on Wednesday: their Royal Highnesses were present at 
the performance in the Queen’s Theatre for Mr. Balfe’s benefit, on 
Thursday evening ; and reiurned the same night. 














Che IUeiropolis. 

Ata Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the freedom of the 
City was presented to Sir Robert Stopford and Sir Charles Napier, by 
Sir J. Shaw, the City Chamberlain. The documents were contained in 
boxes made of heart of ouk, representing the fortress of Acre. 

At the same Court, Mr. Stacey gave notice that be should move an 
address to the Queen praying that Parliament inay not be prorogued 
until the Import-duties, and the Corn-duty especially, shall have been 
daly considered. 


A public meeting was held at Southwark on Monday, to petition the 
Queen against the prorogation of Parliament until the Corn-laws have 
been discussed. The Town-hall was densely crowded, and the meeting 
was very unanimous. The following resolutions were passed— 

*‘ That this meeting has watched with great anxiety and alarm accounts 
from the manufacturing and other districts, which exhibit a rapid increase of 
commercial distress, want of employment, and all the evils consequent thereon, 
aggravated by a high price of food. 

“ That, in consequence of the apprehended deficiency of the present harvest, 
the country is already threatened with a derangement of its currency and mo- 
netary affairs, from the uecessity of importing corn under the ui.wise provisions 
of the present laws. 

“ That this meeting is apprehensive that great danger will arise should the 
consideration of the Corn-laws, recommended by the Queen to both Houses of 
Parliament, be postponed ; and it therefore feels it to be an imperative duty to 
petition her Majesty not to prorogue Parliament until it shall have given full 
effect to her Majesty’s gracious recommendation ; and that for this purpose the 
following petition be adopted.” 

Meetings for the same purpose have been held at Camberwell, Ham- 
mersmith, Baptist Chapel in Holborn, (meeting of a Political Institute,) 
Great Portland Street, (for the district of All Souls and Trinity,) St. 
George the Martyr in Southwark, Chelsea, and Stratford. 

The Metropolitan Young Men's Anti-Monopoly Association have 
issued an address inviting subscribers. They appeal especially to the 
rising generation, because they must feel the fullest effects of the policy 
pursued now, either in increased prosperity or increased distress. The 
qualification for a young man to be a member of the Association is the 
payment of one shilling annually : their mode of operation is the diffu- 
sion of knowledge by the organization of district associations, lectures, 
and pampblets: their local habitation is Hart’s Tenfperance Hotel, 
Aldersgate. 


At the Westminster Revision Court, on Thursday, Lord Dinorben 
claimed to be registered in respect of his residence, No. 75, South 
Audley Street. Mr. Arnold, the Revising Barrister, objected, that there 

















was a resolution of the House of Commons so early as the year 1699, 
which said that no Peer had a right to vote in the election of any 
Member of Parliament. Mr. W. Grant, who appeared for the claimant, 
said that the only objection which could be made to Lord Dinorben 
arose out of the resolution of the House of Commons, that it was a high 
breach of the privileges of that House for a Peer to interfere in the 
election of any Member of Parliament; but it did not follow, taking 
that resolution to be good, that disfranchisement was to be the punish- 
ment for the breach of that privilege. Besides, one branch of the Le- 
gislature had no right to debar an individual from voting. The resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons was one that had to be made at every 
sitting of Parliament, because at the end of each sitting it fell to the 
ground. There was no statute against a Peer’s voting. Lord Dinorben 
had voted in Carnarvonshire, Flintshire, and Denbighshire; and in 
Flintshire, where the same objection had been raised, the Revising 
Barrister had decided in his favour. Mr. Arnold took time to consider 
his decision. 


The following Treasury notice was issued, rather unexpectedly, on 
Tuesday morning— 
«Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 21st September 1841. 

“ It having been considered advisable by the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fund a portion of the outstanding Ex- 
chequer Bills charged on aids and supplies, dated in March and June last, (or 
in any antecedent month, provided the same have not been advertised to be 
paid off,) not exceeding 5,000,000/., in Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities; 
subscriptions for the same will be received at the Bank of England, from nine 
o’clock in the morning to one o’clock p.m. on Friday the 24th, Saturday the 
25th, and Monday the 27th instant. 

“ The terms upon which it is proposed that the Exchequer Bills should be 
funded are, that 112/. 2s. Turee per Cent. Consolidated Annuities shall be 
given for every 100/. principal of Exchequer Bills; and that the interest on the 
said Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities so to be created shall commence 
from the 5th July 1841. 

“ It is proposed that the parties intending to subscribe to this funding shall 
deliver sealed letters at the Bank of England, specifying the sums for which 
they intend to subscribe, acconspanied by sealed parcels, containing in Ex- 
chequer Bills a deposit of 20 per cent. on such subscriptions ; and that at one 
o’clock, or as soon after as possible, on Monday the 27th instant, the Bank 


| shall declare the total amount proposed to be subscribed for, allotting to each 


party, in case the whole of the subscriptions should not exceed the amount of 
5,000,0002., the whole sum which he may have offered to subscribe ; and in case 
the whole amount offered to be subscribed shall exceed 5,000,000/, then such 
proportion only of the sum tendered by him as the sum of 5,000,000/. may bear 
to the whole sum offered to be subscribed, retaining in such case the deposit of 
20]. per cent. only upon such amount. 

“ The further instalments will be payable as follows, viz.— 

“ 20/1. per cent. on or before the 8th November ; 

“ 201. per cent. on or before the 20th December ; 

“ 20/1. per cent. on or before the 31st January 1842; 

“‘ 20/. per cent. on or before the 14th March 1842. 

“ Subscribers will be allowed to pay Exchequer Bills in advance, and to re- 
ceive the interest upon the amount of Exchequer Bills for the first instalment, 
from the date of the bills up to the 27th September; and upon the amount of 
the bills for each subsequent instalment, from the date of the bills up to the 
day when the instalment would have become due. 

“ Subscribers will be allowed the option of paying money in licu of Ex- 
chequer Bills, to the extent of one-half of the amount of the Exchequer Bills 
subscribed for, upon paying 12s. for every 100/. so paid in money. 

“ Subscribers paying money will be allowed interest, at the rate of 2} per 
cent. per diem, from the day of deposit up to the days on which the instalments 
are payable. 

“« Subscribers completing their whole payments on or before the 2d January 
1842, will be entitled to the first half-yearly dividend on the said Consolidated 
Annuities at the 5th January 1842. 

“ Scrip receipts will be ivsued by the Bank in the usual manner.” 

Some doubt having existed as to whether this notice authorized the 
taking of money in part payment of the deposits, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wrote a note to one of the parties who made the inquiry, 
explaining that half the deposit might be made in Exchequer Bills and 
half in money; or one instalment entirely in Exchequer Bills and the 
next entirely in money, provided the whole amount of money does not 
exceed half the sum subscribed for. 


On Tuesday night, a frightful murder was committed on Mr, Bur- 
don, the landlord of the King’s Head, Eastcheap, by a man named 
Blexley, who had married his wife’s sister. The connexion did not 
prove a happy one, owing to the misconduct of Biexley; and his wife 
had lately returned to her brother-in-law, where she acted as bar-maid. 
Shortly after tea on Tuesday evening, between nine and ten o’clock, 
the shop-door was heard to open several times, as if pushed by some 
one. As soon as the shop was clear of customers, Blexley came in, 
walked deliberately round the counter, drew a knife from his bosom, 
and stabbed his wife in the lower part of her person. Immediately 
afterwards he made a rush at Mr. Burdon, who was sleeping in a chair, 
with a handkerchief thrown over his eyes, and stabbed him in the abdo- 
men. He then made a hasty attempt to stab Mrs. Burdon, and ran out 
again, making his escape in the direction of King William Street. As 
he came out, Blexley struck at a man who was standing outside, and 
who he thought was going to stop him. The Police have not yet suc- 
ceeded in taking the murderer. He is very generally supposed to have 
drowned himself. Mrs. Blexley is only twenty-one years of age. She 
is still in a dangerous state; but hopes are entertainedof her recovery. 

A Coroner's inquest sat on the body of Mr. Burdon yesterday. It 
was shown in the evidence that Blexley had been distressed at the se- 
paration from his wife. He purchased the knife with which he com- 
mitted the crime, at Davis’s, in Aldgate, on Tuesday afternoon. He 
asked for a common butcher’s dressing-knife: he wanted it, he said, for 
grafting ; and it should cut both ways, so as to cut the bark up and down 
without turning. A butcher’s dressing-knife was sold to him; and the 
back was ground to an edge while he waited. The cutler remarked 
that he was a good-looking, fresh-coloured man, with dark hair; but 
there was nothing particular in his manner. The Jury returned a ver- 
dict of “ Wilful Murder” against him. 

At Greenwich Police-office, on Tuesday, Richard Eustace and Mary 
Ann Hazzard were charged with the murder of William Beckworth, 
alias Hazzard, an old man of seventy-four, who was found murdered in 
his bed on Saturday. The female prisoner was wife to the deceased, 
and she appears to have formed an improper connexion with Eustace, 
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They were both in the habit of ill-treating the old man; whose death 
was caused by blows which he received in a quarrel with them. The 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder ” against both. 


The Probinees. 

The election for North Lancashire took place on Tuesday, in the 
Court-house at Lancaster. The Grand Jury-box and seats for counsel 
were filled with ladies ; among whom was Lady Stanley. Lord Stanley 
was proposed by Mr. Townley of Townhead, and seconded by Mr. P. 
Dawson of Hornby Castle. Mr. Brooks, the Manchester manufacturer 
and a delegate from the Anti-Corn-law League, now came forward to 
ask Lord Stanley a few questions; but he was stopped by the High 
Sheriff, who said that he must first ask if there was another candidate 
to be proposed. Mr. Moss, a publican, proposed Mr. James Acland, 
{the Anti-Corn-law lecturer,) and Mr. G. Jackson, a spirit-merchant, 
seconded the nomination. Lord Stanley then addressed the electors. 
He was for some time preveuted by the noisy disapprobation of the 
supporters of the League, and by the cheers of his own friends. He said 
he would wait patiently until order was established; and then he 
began by questioning upon what conceivable pretension Mr. Acland 
claimed to represent that important division of the county? He never 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Acland before, but he had heard of him, 
and he would tell them how— 

_ He had heard of him going about from town to town, from county to county, 
and from election to election, haranguing, discussing, and agitating the question 
of the Corn-laws. He had heard of Mr. Acland frequently as a candidate ; 
but he had never yet heard that Mr. Acland had had the good fortune to find any 
constituency to return him ; and from one remark that fell from Mr. Acland that 
tmhorning, he thought it very possible that if Mr. Acland were to find a consti- 
tuency toreturn him, he might not find it so easy to get the qualification which 
would entitle him tosit in Parliament. (Laughter.) The last time he heard 
of Mr. Acland, waa at the recent election in the borough of Tamworth; with 
which borough, he believed, Mr Acland was just as intimately connected as he 
was with the county of Lancaster, and of which borough he seemed to have re- 
presented the feelings and opinions as accurately as it would turn out he did 
those of the electors of Lancashire—if he really had come forward with any 
serious intention of being proposed as a candidate for their suffrages. He saw 
it announced in very pompous language, that Mr. Acland, at the last election 
for Tamworth, was about to perform the magnanimous feat of facing Sir Ro- 
bert Peel on the hustings. (Laughter and hisses.) He was about to go and 
“ with undaunted courage to beard the lion in his own den.” This was all 
very well, but before he went he should have taken care to find out that the lion 
would beat home. What was the result of that announcement? Why, that 
the constituency of Tamworth sent up an universal requisition to Sir Robert 
Peel, begging him not to give himself the trouble of coming down to the bo- 
rough, and assuring him that he should be elected in his absence. Mr. Acland 
then made his speech on the hustings, and was duly laughed at by the electors ; 
and having been duly laughed at, and having made his speech, he also made his 
bow and retired, without asking fora poll. Lord Stanley was very much dis- 
posed to believe that what Mr. Acland did at Tamworth he would do at Lan- 
caster, and with the same success. 

Lord Stanley reverted to the charge of inconsistency which had been 
levelled at him for leaving Lord Grey’s Cabinet; and he disproved it 
by a retrospect of the facts connected with his secession. As a mem- 
ber of Lord Grey’s Administration, he had zealously supported the 
reform of abuses, as the best principle of conservation for the institu- 
tions in which those abuses existed. But. towards the close of Lord 
Grey’s Administration, a measure was introduced, which, in his view, 
tended to subvert one of those institutions which they were bound to 
cherish and support—a measure by which it was intended to convert 
to secular purposes the revenues of the Church. He could not blink 
his opinion and support a measure of which he disapproved. At once, 
and without hesitation, he abandoned office, place, the power which he 
then held, and the prospect of power for the future. This was no 
hastily-formed opinion : he had obtained within the last week a singular 
testimony that as Jong ago as 1826 he foresaw what was likely to oceur. 
Lord Stanley then translated from the French of the Révue des Deux 
Mondes, a passage to the following effect: it occurred in an article on 
the state of parties, writtea by M. Duvergier de Hauranne, a gentleman 
of Liberal opinions widely differing from Lord Stanley’s, and filling a 
prominent station in the French Legislature— 

“On this point I have to relate a fact, which is at once curious and proves 
that the supposed apostacy of Lord Stanley is the fruit of a long and per- 
severing conviction. In 1826, when he was an eager Whig, I met him, when 
he was a candidate at Preston; and after the election I passed some diys with 
him at Lord Derby’s. Among the subjects of cenversation, there was this 
very one respecting the temporal property of the Church, its nature and desti- 
nation. I had on this point the ideas we entertain in France; and was sur- 
prised to find them combated with much eagerness by Lord Stanley. I said— 
* You are wrong to commit yourself too far on this point: your friends the 
Whigs, and especially Mr. Brougham, your principal Parliamentary supporter, 
seem to have different views on this question, and L should not be surprised it 
they do consent some day to an alteration, which appears to you so unjust. 
What would you do in that case?’ Lord Stanley answered me immediately— 
‘1 would separate from the Whigs. On many points I know how to make 
sacrifices to my party ; on that one I never can.’ ‘To say the truth, I did not 
take very scriously the peremptory answer of Lord Stanley, and soon forgot 
it: but how is it possible not to recall it to recollection, when, seven years 
after, I saw him on this very question do precisely that which he told me he 
should do.” 

Lord Stanley proceeded— 

If there were any persons in that court, or elsewhere, who could for a mo- 
ment suppose that his conduct jn 1834 was the result of a change of opinion— 
though of an honest change no man need be ashamed—he appealed with con- 
fidence to this declaration from an unsuspected witness, that his views then 
were the same as in 1826, and as they now were in 1841; and that the course 
which he had said he would take, in a certain contingency, he had taken, when 
circumstances arose which, however painful to himself, compelled him to do 
so. From the year 1834, it appeared to him that the Government of Lord 
Melbourne was becoming day by day more tainted with extreme opinions, and 
were alien from the moderate views of Conservative Whiggism which be adopted 
and maintained. Day by day, he found questions against which the Whig 
Government had strongly contended allowed to be first open, and then adopted 
by the Administration of Lord Melbourne. He saw that very Government, 
which had been abused as the base, brutal, and bloody Whigs, by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, now relying for their Parliamentary support and their existence as a party 
on their subserviency and obedience to that very Mr. O'Connell. He found 
that gradually extreme opinions were obtaining preponderance; and if the 
Measures of the Whig leaders were to be carried at all, it was not by their own 

Strength, but by the assistance of those whom in politics that party had opposed. 











In such a Government he could place no confidence. Its fall was clear and 
certain ; and the only question was how long it could stagger on under the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction of the people. 

In 1834 he refused to join Sir Robert Peel’s Government; in 1841 he 
agreed to join it: but there was no inconsistency in that— 

From that time to the present, he had been in close and repeated confidential 
intercourse with Sir Robert Peel. No position, no great measure had been 
taken by the party acting under Sir Robert Peel, without his cordial concur- 
rence and sanction. On all subjects he had been admitted by that right ho- 
nourable gentleman to the most frank and unreserved communication of his 
opinion. On all subjects of past policy he had been able cordially to agree 
with him ; and from a full discussion of the course which her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government intended to pursue, he had no reason to anticipate the 
slightest difference between the views of Sir Robert Peel and those which he 
entertained. After having sat by his side for the last seven years—after having 
shared his counsels and fought with him his Parliamentary battles—if at the 
end of that time their efforts had succeeded in displacing the late Administra~ 
tion, and he then refused to form part of the new, so far from being able to 
plume himself on his consistency, he thought that every man in the country 
would tell him that he was the most intolerable blockhead that ever dabbled im 
politics. 

Lord Stanley denied that Sir Robert .Peel’s Government was to be 
distinguished by a bigoted support of the Established Church: the 
principle upon which they should act would be, to maintain the Esta- 
blished Church in its integrity, and at the same time to maintain a per- 
fect equality in respect of the civil rights of all denominations of 
Christians. Lord Stanley then turned to the Corn-laws; a subject on 
which he repeated many of the arguments just now current with his 
party. He did not pretend to be ignorant of the existing distress ; but 
he did not think that it was solely or mainly attributable to the opera- 
tion of the Corn-laws, or that an alteration of those laws, whether de- 
sirable on other grounds or not, was the only or most efficient mode of 
remedying the distress. He would tell them frankly to what he attri- 
buted it— 

Were they told that their exports of manufactured goods had sustained a 
diminution? He knew very well that Mr. Acland would not tell them so, 
He knew that Mr. Acland would tell them, that from the year 1831 to the year 
1841, the exports of cotton-manufactures had nearly, if not quite, doubled. 
This was an enormous extension, an immense increase, of British goods taken 
by the markets of the world. From 1831 to 1841 these same Corn-laws had 
been in operation. Throughout that period there had been fluctuations of manu- 
facturing and commercial prosperity; and if the distress now felt were attri- 
butable to the Corn-laws, why had it not been uniformly and systematically 
felt from 1831, as it was at the present moment? Tiad such been the case? 
Why, it was notorious to all, that the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, were years 
of great, and he would venture to say extravagant, manufacturing prosperity. 
And what was the result of t great prosperity Why, in 1836 he thought 
it was, the Poor-law Commissioners published an account that at that moment 
there was in Manchester and its neighbourhood so great a de nand for labour, 
that, in addition to all the manufactories then in being, there were in progress 
mills and machinery to the value of 3,000,0002 ; and that in the course of the 
following year there was a demand for 80,000 additional hands in Manchester 
aad its neighbourhood. There existed this demand, and a vast number of — 
hands were invited to come in; labour wa lant; the prosperity was supe 
posed to have no end; the manufactured exports increased with a rapidity 
unknown and unheard of, for the markets of the world were glutted with 
British produce. The manufacturers were compelled to sell on low terms, no& 
only to mect the competition of foreigners, but also that unwise competition 
which was establislied among themselves. ‘To ald to this misfortune, the 
Joint Stock and Country Bank re large and unusual facilities in the way 
of discount. Large fictitious ¢ was advanced to manufacturers of no 
capital ; and these men were tempted, by the fac 



































ilities thus afforded them of 
obtaining credit, to enter into a race of competition with men of real capital. 
This created an unnatural demand for manufacturing labour: but the fever 
passed away, after destroying a large portion of those persons who had em- 
barked in these speculations, and who dragged in their fall a vast proportion of 
manufacturing labourers called into employment by this ruinous system of 
overtrading: when it failed, they were discarded and thrown on their own 
resources. Now, this, in his conscience and before his country, he believed to 
be the great source of the pressure on the manufacturing community. The 
manufacturers had glutted every market of the world with their manufactures. 
They had been running aruinous race of competition with each other, by 
which they had diminished and lowered their profits to little or nothing. They 
began then to find that they had embarked their capital in a ruinous specula- 
tion; they worked short hours, closed their mills one after the other; and the 
result of it all had been, not only the loss of their capital, but the throwing out 
of daily employment and the means of earning an honest livelihood of thou- 
sands of persons, who had swarmed the markets of labour, and who were unable 
to obtain those necessaries and comforts of life which the labouring-classes 
ought to have. 

At various times the distress had been attributed to various causes : 
at one time, to the National Debt, and it was proposed to wipe that off 
with a sponge; but in doing so they would ruin hundreds of thousands 
who had vested the fruits of their honest industry in the Funds: at 
another time, the distress was laid to machinery ; but what Government, 
what individual in his senses, would think of putting a tax or pro- 
hibition on the machinery which is the source of our national pros- 
perity ? and now, if they were to injure one of the great interests of the 
country, lower the price of corn, and throw a large portion of the wheat- 
lands of the country out of cultivation, they would entail on the popula- 
tion, and on the working-classes in particular, the most s rious, grievous, 
and irretrievable evils. Repeating some of the arguments against the 
fixed duty, Lord Stanley observed that they could not legislate for the 
seasons : they could not make that fixed and certain in price which God 
and Nature had declared should be unfixed and uncertain in its abund- 
ance. He called upon Mr. Acland to tell the electors what was the 
result which he anticipated from the scheme of the late Government. 
He declared it to be his firm and sincere belief, that the removal of the 
restrictions which affect the importation of foreign corn into this 
country would be ruinous, in the first instance to the farmer, and in 
the next not less disadvantageous,to the manufacturing interest itself. 
He should not herezfter be liable to blame for having held out any fal- 
lacious hopes. 

Mr. Brooks, the Delegate from the League, now catechized Lord 
Stanley a little. Was not bread, he asked, dearer in this than ia any 
other country? Lord Stanley replied, that the tendency of the Corn- 
laws might be to raise tM price of corn above its natural level; but he 
believed that they kept it from those extravagant fluctuations which 
were so common in other countries. “ Did not the law increase rents?” 
No doubt, an increase in the produce of the land would render it more 
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valuable to the landowner. “ What proteccion had the manufacturing 
operative?” Lord Stanley thought that the operative must depend, in 
a great measure, upon the success of the trade in which he was engaged: 
in the silk-trade he was protected by an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. 

Presently it came out that Mr. Brooks was a flax-spinner; and some 
one asked him if there was no protective-duty in his trade? No reply. 
Lord Stanley—“ Mr. Brooks, I did not hear your answer.” Mr. Brooks 
—“ Because I gave none.” He did not know: he had not attended to 
that point. Lord Stanley—‘ Don’t you think, Mr. Brooks, that it 
would be better if everybody attended to their own business?” Mr. 
Brooks—* That is precisely what brought me here today.” 

After more of this catechizing, Mr. Acland stepped forward to deliver 
an address. A freeholder asked him if he was qualified to sit in Parlia- 
ment? It appeared that the law gives twenty-four hours in which to 
answer that question; so Mr. Acland met with no further interruption, 
except from the jocose remarks of his hearers. He disclaimed being 
a party to the act of those who had placed him in nomination: he was 
there merely to hear Mr. Brooks’s catechism of Lord Stanley. He then 
launched forth into an Anti-Corn-law commentary of an hour and 
a half’s duration on Lord Stanley’s speech ; smart enough, to judge by 
the small specimen of it quoted from the Manchester Guardian, but pos- 
sessing little novelty. 

The show of hands proved to be greatly in favour of Lord Stanley. 
Thanks were voted to the High Sheriff, and the meeting separated. 
Lord Stanley afterwards issued a printed address, thanking the electors. 

On the way to his inn, Mr. Acland was seized by the Deputy-Con- 
stable on a Queen’s Bench writ, which charged him with a malicious 
libel on the Mayor of Manchester, conveyed in the accusation that the 
Mayor had falsified the return at the late election, and with inciting 
divers of the Queen’s subjects to riot on that occasion. He was after- 
wards liberated, on bail to appear at the next Assizes. 

Lord Eliot was nominated as a candidate for East Cornwall, on Wed- 
nesday, by Mr. J. H. Tremaive, seconded by the Honourable George 
Fortescue; and revlected without opposition. My. Fortescue paid a 
tasteful compliment to the Irish administration of his relative, Earl 
Fortescue; and trusted that the same principles of honest intent, mo- 
deration, and impartiality, would guide the new Lord-Lieutenant and his 
Chief Secretary. Lord Eliot’s manifesto occupies but a few lines in a 
speech of no great length— 

He was deeply sensible of the difficulty of the undertaking; and if he did 
not despair of success in it, it was because he relied on the good sense and the 
gool feeling of the great body of the Irish people. He knew that the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel would be a sound and a wise policy, a policy of peace and 
conciliation: he would study the interests of Ireland by developing its re- 
sources, and endeavouring to improve the condition of its people; he would 
legislate for it in a generous as well as a just spirit. The Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland, at the head of which was a nobleman under whom it would 
be Lord Eliot’s pride and pleasure to serve—a nobleman of moderate political 
opinions, of inflexible integrity, and of calm and sound judgment—the Execu- 
tive Government of Ireland, he repeated, would vindicate the authority of the 
law, would repress with vigour all turbulence and outrage, but would exercise 
its power with moderation and with justice, It will pav court to no narty, 
but it will do justice to all; it will not be the government of a party, but the 
government of the whole Irish people. He trusted, in following this course, 
that it would not only deserve, but obtain the good-will of the nation. He 
should not presume here to speak of the legislative measures which it was in 
the contemplation of her Majesty’s Government to introduce; but he might 
venture to assert, that in any measure that might be introduced, the real rights 
and the real interests of the Irish people would be religiously and scrupulously 
respected. 

Ite had been asked on the hustings, whether, if he accepted a situation 
under Sir Robert Peel, he would resign it if an alteration in the Corn- 
laws should be proposed— 

He answered, on the spur of the moment, and he now repeated, that under 
no circumstances would he consent to any alteration in the Corn-laws that 
should, in the fair judyment of the great body of the agriculturists themselves, 
deprive them of a suflicient protection. He did not believe that a Cabinet 
composed of men who had always advocated the interests of agriculture could 
propose any change that would be detrimental to that great national interest. 
If any such event should occur, he should think it his duty to relinquish the 
office he held. But he conceived it to be perfectly possible that an alteration 
might be made: it may be wished to bring together in harmony the great body 
of the people on this question ; aud to any measure which would be satisfactory 
to the manufacturing interests, and which would not be injurious to the agri- 
culturists, he should be prepared to give his support. He thought that a 
sliding-scale offered the best security against JJuctuation aud uncertainty of the 
§:asous. 

East Kent reélected Sir Edward Knatchbull, on Monday. The 
Baronet was proposed by Sir E. Deering, and seconded by Mr. W. 
Deedes. There was no opposition, Having been formally declared, 
Sir Edward returned thanks. He was more cautious than any of the 
Ministerial candidates who have yet addressed their constituents, in 
speaking of the intentions of Government : le seemed to have a dread 
lest he should be drawn out— 

His honourable friends who had done him the kindness to propose him as 
their representative had alluded to certain great measures which must of ne- 
cessity occupy much of the public mind: under any otber circumstances but 
those in which he was at present placed, he would with the sincerest pleasure 
have entered into a full explanation of his own opinion of those measures ; but 
he trusted that, considering the position in which he stood, he should be ex- 
cused if, upon that occasion, he abstained from the adoption of such a course. 
He desired that it should be distinctly understood that he was not anxious to 
shrink from the discussion of those subjects. They were well aware of the 
principles upon which he had always acted, and from the maintenance of those 
principles they might rely he would never swerve. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances, then, of the position in which he appeared before them, he hoped the 

- electors would pardon him for not entering into any explanation in reference 
to any measures of political policy, because they must be fully aware that any 
thing which might fall from him might be looked upon and considered, not as 
the opinion of himself asa private individual alone, but as the opinion of those 
with whom he had the honour to act as a member of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 

He made one exception from his reserve, in favour of the Corn-laws— 

That question was one which he, as well as eyery member of the Govern- 
ment, looked upon as being one of the highest iffiportance, as requiring their 
deepest consideration, and one in reference to which they desired to arrive at 
the best result they possibly could with a vicw to the iaterest of the agricul- 
turist as well as to that of all the other different interests of the kingdom; and 
it woula be weir desire, as it was their most anxious hope, that the decision to 
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which they might come would meet the approval of all classes of the commu- 
nity. As regarded the principle which was at present in existence—the prin- 
ciple of a ~— scale—in his opinion that principle was the most expedient, 
and the best calculated to increase the interests of the country. But at the 
same time, whilst such was his opinion, he should be ready to enter into the 
consideration of any other proposition which might be shown to be calculated 
to prove of a more beneficial character to the great interests of the country. 
And he trusted that in the progress of the consideration of the subject, he: 
might be at liberty to hold frequent communication with those of his consti- 
tuents who were more deeply concerned in the question itself, with the desire 
that he might thereby reap all the benefit to be derived from the practical 
knowledge of those gentlemen. It was his earnest hope, as well as it was that 
of others, that, let this question be put upon whatever footing it might even- 
tually be deemed advisable, that footing should be one of a decidedly perma- 
nent nature. 

At Newark, on Monday, Sir R. H. Bromley proposed and Colonel 
Whetham seconded the Earl of Lincolo, the late Member, as a candi- 
date for the representation of South Nottinghamshire. No other can- 
didate appeared, and the Earl was declared duly elected. In returning 
thanks, he took great pains to assure his agricultural supporters of con- 
tinued protection— 

He rejoiced to observe that all attempts to convince the agricultural interests 
that Sir Robert Peel was their secret foe had failed. ‘There were, no doubt, 
points in the present Corn-laws which required consideration and amendment; 
but in revising this important question, the Government of the right honour- 
able baronet would adhere to the sliding scale, and afford adequate protection 
and encouragement to native agriculture. Ie believed it was generally ad- 
mitted that some improvement might be made in the mode of taking the aver- 
ages: but such admission afforded no real foundation for any argument in 
favour of a fixed duty, which was altogether delusive, and could only serve as a 
stepping-stone to total repeal. They might rest assured that domestic agri- 
culture would be cordially supported by the present Government, because by 
such a course the welfare of the poorer classes as much as that of the farmers 
and the landlords would be promoted. 


An election took place at York, on ‘'uesday, of a Member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, in the room of Mr. William Duncombe, who 
has lately succeeded to the barony of Feversham. Mr. J. H. Lowther, 
M.P., proposed the Honourable Octavius Duncombe, the brother of the 
late Member. Mr. Lowther dwelt upon Mr. William Duncombe’s 
liberality to the local charitable institutions, upon his assiduity in Par- 
liament, and upon the requisition of 4,090 electors who had called upon 
the new candidate to stand. Mr. T. L. Fairfax seconded the nomina- 
tion; and no other candidate appearing, Mr. Octavius Duncombe was 
proclaimed Member for the North Riding. In his speech of thanks, 
he avowed himself strictly a Conservative; and he promised to defend 
the Church from the assaults of her enemies, to support the agricultural 
interest, and to amend the new Poor-law. After the election, on the 
motion of Mr. W. Garforth, seconded by Colonel Mitchelson, thanks 
were voted to Lord Feversham for the ability with which he had repre- 
sented the North Riding in four successive Parliaments. 

Alderman Thompson was elected for Westmoreland on Wednesday, 
in the room of Lord Lowther, who has been made a Peer. There was 
no other candidate, The Alderman devoted much of his speech to cute 
ting up the late Ministers: one strong point was their bungling policy 
in China, by which, while they were risking all to reduce the price of 
sugar a farthing a pound, they raised the price of tea one shilling a 
pound, 

The result of the poll at Sunderland was officially declared on Fri- 
day: the numbers were—for Howick, 705; for Attwood, 463. _Lord 
Howick attempted to address the electors, but could not make himself 
heard. Mr. Attwood was more successful. He complained of charges 
of corruption being made against his party, while the other side were 
not at all scrupulous in their own practice. Mr. Binns, the Chartist, 
was silenced by the noise of the meeting. Lord Howick aftewards de- 
livered an address from the balcony of his inn. He was chaired through 
the town, and some disturbance occurred during the ceremony— 

“ As the procession was proceeding down Whitburn Street,” says the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, “the mob commenced hissing in passing a pub- 
lic-house called the *‘ Reform Tavern,’ from which Mr. Attwood’s colours were 
displayed, and the scene led to violence and outrage. A party of Mr. Attwood’s 
friends were collected in and around the house, and first dirt and then stones 
were thrown by both parties. ‘There are contradictory stories as to which party 
began this warfare. A stone from some one hit Lord Howick on the right 
hand, and another hit Mrs. Bell, who was in another carriage. The windows 
of a public-house were broken all to pieces; and the landlord, a person named 
Edward Liddell, rendered infuriate by the destruction of his property, pre- 
sented a fowling-piece out of one of the windows, and without attempting any 
deliberate aim, snapped the gun, which flashed in the pan. The gun was sub- 
sequently examined, and found to contain only powder and wadding. The 
mob now rushed into the house, broke the furniture, and threw it about the 
streets, destroyed the ale and spirits, and in short completely gutted the house. 
Upwards of 2001. which was in the house disappeared under the active exer 
tions of the mob.” 

No sericus personal injury was sustained by any one. ; 

A report spread abroad that an attempt had been made on the life of 
Lord Howick. Liddell! was examined before the Magistrates on Satur- 
day ; and some of the witnesses described him7as “ apparently” pointing 
at the carriage in which Lord Howick was; but there appeared no proof 
{ Ile was remanded till 
Monday, for further examination. 

Liddell was examined again on Tuesday; when the Magistrates put 
forward the following formal declaration of their decision— 

“ That, having taken into anxious consideration all the circumstances of the 
case, they were unanimously of opinion that the charge of felony was not 
satisfactorily borne out by the evidence; while they were equally agreed that 
the prisoner had been proved guilty of a most abominable and outrageous 
assault, for which the Bench were somewhat disposed to send him to take. his 
trial at the Quarter-Sessions. However, taking into consideration the serious 
pecuniary loss the prisoner had sustained in consequence of his bad conduct, 
the Magistrates thought the demands of justice would be answered by imposing 
on him a fine of 5/, and calling on him to enter into recognizauces, himself in 
500. and two suretics in 25/. each, that he should keep the peace for twelve 
months.” 

The required securities were entered into at once. 2 

A dinner was given to Lord Howick on Monday, in the spacious hall 
of the Atheneum. Mr. Walker Featherstonhaugh, Lord Howick’s 

roposer, was the Chairman; and among the company were Mr. Henry 
Mitealfe, M.P., Mr. Hutt, M.P., and Mr. J.T. Wawn, M.P. In his 
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speech Lord Howick dwelt with satisfaction upon the fact that out of six 
Members returned from the Tyne and the Wear five are in favour of 
Free Trade. He endeavoured to coax the Chartists into moderation— 

While he applauded their purity and did homage to their sincerity of pur- 
pose, he differed from the policy which they pursued no less than from the 
opinions which they entertained ; and he regretted that a man like Mr. Binns, 
whose abilities, as evinced on the hustings, were of no common order, should 
not have taken a more practical course. It must be evident, he thought, to 
every calm observer, that the times were unfavourable to further constitutional 
changes. The public mind could not at present be agitated upon that subject 
with practical effect. ‘The most hopeful questions in the present day were 
Free Trade and National Education, and to these should all Reformers bend 
their energies. He hoped that such men as Mr. Binns would not stand aloof, 
but that Reformers would all unite for the attainment of practical measures. 
When these were attained—when the physical condition of the people was 
raised by Free Trade, and their intellectual and moral condition by National 
Edueation—then, though he might still be found to differ from Mr. Binns on 
constitutional questions, there could be no doubt that the measures advocated 
by that gentleman would occupy amuch more favourable position. 

Several speakers addressed the company; which broke up betimes, 
the Chairman leaving his seat at ten o’clock, 

In consequence of the failure of the bank of Messrs. Hobhouse and Co. 
of Bath, the Radical Member for Hereford City, Mr. H. Hobhouse, has 
determined to accept the Chiltern Hundreds. This will createa vacancy 
in the representation. A meeting of the Radicals was held at Biggs’s 
Rooms, on Wednesday evening, to select a new candidate. The Conser- 
vatives are active, and have every hope of returning a Member for 
this Radical city.— Correspondent of the Standard. 





A public meeting was held in the Town-hall of Salford, on Monday 
evening, to petition against the prorogation of Parliament until the 
Corn-laws shall have been discussed. The hall was completely filled. 
The following were the resolutions proposed, and passed unanimously— 

“ That an intensity of distress, unprecedented in this borough, has prevailed 
during the last three years, by which the labouring-classes are placed in a most 
destitute condition, and the capital hitherto employed in business has most 
ruinously diminished. That there are at present of dwellinghouses 2,050, and 
of cotton-mills, factories, and mechanics’ and other workshops, seventy-four in 
number wholly unoccupied, which would yield a rental of 27,852/. per aunumn ; 
whilst vast numbers of respectable and industrious individuals, who were 
tenants and work-people, are deprived of comfortable residences and the means 
of labour and support; thus engendering disease and demoralization, and 
threatening to involve the whole community in general ruin. 

“ That the existing Corn and other unjust laws, which prevent the people of 
this country from obtaining the means of subsistence in the markets of the 
world by the exchange of their manufactured produce, together with the taxes 
exacted from them, not for the benefit of the state but for the profit of mono- 

lists, are, in the opinion of this meeting, the main causes of the prevailing 

mentable and heart-rending distress.” 

In moving the first resclution, Mr. Holland Hoole broadly stated the 
-ease of the petitioners— 

“T have told my tale before. I have only to repeat what I have said on 
former occasions at meetings in this borough and in Manchester—that our trade 
is at present ina state of very deep depression; and that that depression has 
been more lasting and permanent than ever any similar depression was known 
to be, I think, in the memory of the oldest tradesman in Manchester.” 

Mr. Lockett, who seconded the resolution, gave further testimony— 

He had for a number of years taken an active part in the affairs of the bo- 
rough, as an Overseer, Guardian of the Poor, and in its municipal affairs gene- 
rally; and the distress was greater now than he had ever known it. It had in- 
creased, was increasing, and, unless something were done, would increase to an 
alarming exent. ‘he people were absolutely driven from their dwellings; many 
were obliged to Icave the town; and others were congregated two or three 
families in a house, to the detriment of their health and the destruction of their 
comforts. 

What was the cause of that distress ?— 

Were the people less industrious, less disposed to work, or less moral than in 
former years? No; they were able and willing to work, but could not find 
employment. The increase of paupers in the town of Salford was alarming. 
In 1835 and 1836, the average number receiving out-door relief was 994; for 
the year ending March 25th i841, it was 1,727. It was distressing thus to see 
people driven to pauperism, and coming with squalid faces before the Board. 
If such was their condition now, what would it be in winter, if things did not 
alter? But crime increased in as rapid a ratio as poverty. The county-rates, 
including expenses of prosecutions and other matters, were in 1835 and 1836 
1,563/. per annum ; for the last four quarters they amounted to 3,425/.; and if 
they went on increasing they could not be paid. 

Mr. T. Buzley junior quoted several statistical details, by which he 
showed that, comparing the present state of the cotton-trade with what 
it was three years ago, 400,000 persons are now out of employment, 
and 6,000,000/. less of wages is distributed to the people; or, compared 
with the amount of employment which the existing means and ap- 
pliances would provide for the people, 700,000 or 800,000 people may 
be considered to be deprived of employment, and 7,000,000/ of wages 
withheld; a far larger amount than the sum distributed by the Poor- 
Jaw and eleemosynary aid throughout the United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. Harding, who seconded the resolution, asked those who 
ascribed distress to the increase of machinery, what the people would 
do if the machinery were destroyed ? 

The Reverend J. W. Massie moved that a memorial to the Queen, 
founded on the resolutions, be drawn up and sent to Mr. Brotherton for 
presentation. The motion was agreed to. 

A similar meeting was held at Reading, in Berkshire, on Tuesday. 
About fourteen or fifteen hundred tradesmen and mechanics of the 
town were present. Among others, the following resolution was 
passed— ‘ 

“That this meeting, feeling a deep conviction of the evil tendency of the 
Corn and Provision laws, and of the great advantage which would, result to the 
aan OF their repeal, feel impetled to use all lawful means for obtaining that 
object.’ 

_ Meetings for the same object have been held at Stockport and De- 
vizes. 
_ The Young Men’s Anti-Monopoly Association of Manchester held 
ats second monthly meeting, at the Atheneum, on Wednesday week. 
‘The object of these meetings is to prepare the members to combat the 
arguments of the supporters of monopoly. The question for the even- 
ing was, i Are the Corn-laws unjust?” First a lecture was delivered 
on the subject, and then a general discussion followed. The discussion 
was neither narrow nor one-sided: several arguments in favour of the 
Supporters of the law were kept in view; one speaker, for example, 











remarked upon the lecturer’s censure of indirect taxation, that it might 


be concluded that since the nation had agreed to it it was just ; 


another. gave the aristocracy credit for legislating with a view to the 
general good. Several members joined in the debate; which appears 
to have been kept up with equal vivacity and good order. [An asso- 
ciation of this kind seems an improvement upon the ordinary de- 
bating-club: its subjects of discussion are real and practical; and 
therefore the debaters, while practising their readiness of thought 
and tongue, are less likely to fall into idle word-catching and sen- 
tence-grinding, than when they set themselves to discuss “ whether 
Milton or Shakspere was the greater poet”—Demosthenes or Cicero 
the greater orator—Alexander or Julius Cesar, Napoleon or Welling- 
ton, the greater* general; knowing perhaps as little of strategy as of 
Greek or Latin, rhetoric or prosody. Yet even a debating-club is better 
than the mere tavern-parlour. The “ Young Men” of Manchester take 
a grade still higher, and their example deserves imitation. ] 

The Doncaster race-meeting terminated on Friday, with a better 
quality of racing than could have been expected from that of the pre- 
vious days. The Handicap of 5 sovereigns each, with 30 added by the 


| town, was won easily by a length, by Sir C. Monck’s Garland, against 


four other horses. Mr. Bell’s ‘The Squire carried off the Scarborough 
Stakes, of 20 sovereigns each, from Colonel Cradock’s Pagan and Sir 
W. Milner’s Osberton. A race wasrun for the Park-hill Stakes, of 50 
sovereigns each; Mr. Powlett’s Muley Moloch beating by a head. 
Lord Westminster’s Lampoon, as second, received 1001. out of the stakes. 
The Hornby Castle Stakes, of 20 sovereigns each, with 50 added by the 
Corporation, were won by Mr. Orde’s Bee’s-wing, with the greatest ease, 
against the Duke of Cleveland’s Sampson. Mr. Heseltine’s Shadow 
bore off the ‘Town Plate of 100/., against three other horses. ‘The second 
received 33 guineas. 

‘The Corporation, at the suggestion of the noblemen and gentlemen 
supporting the races, have agreed, in order to render the meeting more 
attractive, to contribute 1,000/.; a portion of which will be disposed of 
in the form of a cup, value 300 guineas, with 50 sovereigns for the 
second horse; 200/. to the Great Yorkshire Handicap, of which the 
second horse will be entitled to 100/. 


The line of the London and Brighton Railway was opened on Tues- 
day to the public. Great numbers of persons assembled at the Brigh- 
ton terminus at an early hour to witness the spectacle. A band of 
professional and amateur musicians and singers was stationed under the 
shed at the terminus; and, joined by thousands of voices, they greeted 
the arrival of the first train with the national anthem in a general chorus. 


A grand dinner was given to the Directors, at the Ship Hotel. A dis- 
play of fireworks in the gardens terminated the festivities. The first 


train started at seven in the morning from Brighton; and a special 
train, containing some of the Directors and their friends, left Brighton 
at half-past cight. The line starts from London Bridge, and runs for a 
short distance upon the Greenwich road. It follows, with little excep- 
tion, the line of the turnpike road till a little beyond the Parsonage, 
where it crosses. It recrosses the road at the Balcombe station; and 
meets it again at Recomb. It enters Brighton near the Old Church. 
There are five tunnels— Merstham, 1,800 yards long; Balcombe, 1,120; 
Hay ward’s;Heath, 220; Clayton, 2,200; and Patecham, 480. The prin- 
cipal shaft of the Clayton Tunnel is 270 feet below the surface of the 
earth. 





A serious accident occurred on Friday, on the Great Western Rail- 
way, in the Box Tunnel. Forty or fifty men were employed in remov- 
ing ballast from the transoms ; and while they were at work, two trains 
met in the tunnel, so suddenly that two of the workmen, being unable 
to get out of the way in time, were knocked down. One of them re- 
ceived such severe injuries that he died in an hour afterwards. The 
other, though dreadfully lacerated, is expected to recover. From the 
evidence given at an inquest on the body of Burns, the man who died, 
it appears that it isan unusual circumstance for two trains to meet in 
the tunnel; and it was in the confusion into which the men were 
thrown, and their frightened endeavours to reach a place of safety as 
each successive signal to clear the road was given, that the accident 
arose. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental Death,” with a 
deodand of 1s, on the engine. 


IRELAND. 
Lord De Grey left Dublin Castle on Monday, and embarked at 
Kingstown for England. 





On Monday, Captain Meyneil, R.N., one of the new Grooms in 
Waiting, was reélected for Lisburn, on the nomination of Dr. Stewart, 
seconded by Mr. Smyth. He was not present; his constituents having 
been as considerate as his chief, Sir Robert Peel's; for they signified to 
him that he need not take the trouble of absenting himself from his new 
duties to attend at the hustings. 


———_—____— 

At a meeting in Dublin on Saturday, for the purpose of forming an 
association of Repealers pledged to the exclusive use of Irish manufac- 
tures, Mr. O'Connell, apropos ofan allusion to municipal affairs, repeated 
his declaration that he had finally separated himself from the Whigs— 

He begged to say that he would not accept the post of Lord Mayor if he 
were voted to it. He felt that a higher struggle was approaching than 
that between the citizens of Dublin for the higher situations in the 
Corporation. The struggle between Whigs and Tories was over. He never 
would bea Whig again. They had a splendid scene on Tuesday evening at 
the Theatre ; which was a strong proof of the deep gratitude of the Irish people 
to a man who had exerted his influence and talents to obtain justice for them. 
This exhibition of a nation’s gratitude was most disinterested. It was shown 
to a man who was not only not in power, but not in Parliament. If the Whigs 


| formed a new society, he would have nothing to do with it unless it looked for 


| a large extension of the franchise, so as to let in the industrial classes. It 


should seek to shorten Parliaments, to look for vote by Ballot, and for the 
total abolition of the Tithe rent-charge in Ireland. He would have nothing 
to do with a Registry Association, which would distract the attention of the 
people from looking for really useful measures. . 

He made a trenchant attack on the Duke of Leinster— 

There were many of the Whig party present yesterday, [at the reception 
of the new Lord-Lieutenant,] among whom was the Duke of Leinster. He 
regretted to perceive that the Morning Register and Freeman’s Journal had 
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taken the trouble of abusing his Grace for thus countenancing the enemies of 
Ireland; but what better could they expect from him? True, he presided at 
the meeting op Tuesday to address Lord Morpeth, but he staid away from the 
dinner. He saved thereby 1/. 12s. 6d., a large sum in these bad times. 

The private correspondent of the Dublin Monitor supplies a little 
anecdote, which may be true, though it looks much like a manufacture: 
“ A distinguished member of the Cabinet, being twitted the other day 
with the Premier’s saying that Ireland would be the great impediment 
to his retaining the power which he has gained, answered, ‘ We have 
no apprehensions from that quarter while Mr. O’Connell gives us such 
effective aid as this ’—and he uoted the honourable and learned gentle- 
man’s last attack upon the Duke of Leinster.” 

At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, Mr. 
O'Connell brought forward the second of his weekly petitions, this 
time for amendment of the new Corporations. 


At the head Police-office in Dublin, on Saturday, 2 young woman 
named Rose Wilde charged her husband with attempting to poison her. 
She awoke in the middle of the night, finding herself ill, and felt some- 
thing sweet and clammy on her lips. She took some water and re- 
turned to bed; when in a short time she saw her husband get up and 
take something out of a box, which he tried to force into her mouth. 
She produced the box ; which was found to contain sugar of lead. The 
prisoner was committed for trial at the next Assizes. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Honourable Captain Gordon was reélected for Aberdeenshire 
on Tuesday, without a dissentient voice. He was proposed by Colonel 
Fraser of Castle Fraser, and seconded by Mr. Smith of Saphock. A Mr. 
Sheppard put some questions on the subject of the differences at pre- 
sent existing in the Scotch Church; which Captain Gordon answered; 
but he declined pledging himself to any particular measure till it is 
brought forward and deliberately considered in Parliament. 





The Edinburgh Town-Council agreed, on Tuesday, by a vote of 18 
to 5, to petition the Queen not to prorogue Parliament until her Minis- 
ters shall have explained the principles upon which they intend to con- 
duct the Government. 

A public meeting was held in the Trades Hall, Glasgow, on Wed- 
nesday, for the purpose, in the terms of the requisition, “ of consider- 
ing the very distressed state of the country, and the alarming prospects 
of the ensuing winter, and of memorializing the Queen, praying her 
Majesty not to prorogue the two Houses of Parliament until they have 
entered upon a full consideration of the Corn and Provision laws; which, 
in the opinion of the requisitionists, are the main cause of the existing 
snfferings of the people.” Mr. Oswald, one of the Members for the 
city, went down from London on purpose to be present at the meeting ; 
and he was voted into the chair. Most of the leading Liberals of Glas- 
gow attended. A memorial was adopted; and it was ordered that Lord 
Melbourne be requested to present it to the Queen. One or two Chart- 
ists obtruded their remarks, but they did not move an amendment. 

This meeting created the greatest interest in Glasgow ; the extent of 
which is proved by its drawing out such men as the Reverend Dr. 
Wardlaw and the Reverend Dr. Heugh—men who do not commonly 
take part in political movements. Dr. Wardlaw sent a letter declaring 
his concurrence in the object of the meeting, though he could not attend, 
Dr. Heugh appeared in person, and he appeared as the prophet of suc- 
cess; conveying in the same breath the prophecy and a not unmerited 
rebuke toa high personage. He alluded to the Duke of Wellington’s 
assertion that any poor man, if sober and industrious, can raise himself 
to competency, or words to that effect— 

“ Now, I deny the statement, I deny the foundation of the statement. I 
suppose that we all kuow poor men, honest poor men, pious poor men, and I 
know them, who are as warmly attached to their country as even his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington can be, and who ardently wish that their ashes should re- 
pose along with those of their forefathers, but who, with all these attachments, 
would go willingly to the furthest corner of the globe, provided they could only 
get the assurance of a decent competency. I say it is too bad in his Grace of 
Wellington to utter such a heartless taunt against these men: but, so far as 
the effect of the statement is concerned, I do not regret that his Grace has 

iven it utterance. There are fields in which the Duke of Wellington is not 
invincible: the battle-field is all his own, and let those laurels which have 
been given him be enjoyed as long as God may spare him on earth; but he is 
not invincible in the senate. He has rather an unfortunate knack in the senate 
of producing by the effect of his adages the very event he means to prevent. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 1 believe that the celebrated expression of the Duke of 
Wellington, eleven years ago, ‘ I am against all reform,’ gave the first impulse 
that carried the Reiurm Bill; and Iam not without hopes that this reckless, 
hard-hearted sentiment, which he dared to utter against the suffering poor, will 
tend not only to rouse the poor man, but also to awaken the sensibilities of the 

geag®s 





Crieff was again visited with two severe shocks of earthquake. The 
first occurred on the night of Friday last, about a quarter before twelve 
o'clock. The tremour was considerable, and the sound that accompa- 
nied it was louder and longer-continued than any we remember of be- 
fore. The second shock occurred on Saturday morning, about half- 
past two o’clock. It was very smart, but the sound was not so loud nor 
so long-continued as the first. It was also felt severely at the same 
time at Comrie and Westward.— Glasgow Courier. 





Miscellancous. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced the appointment of the Countess of 
Dunmore to be one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in Ordinary ; the 
Honourable Mrs. Georgiana Mary Anson, to be one of the Bedchamber 
Women in Ordinary, in the room of Lady Harriet Clive, resigned; and 
the Honourable Alexander Nelson Hood, to be one of the Grooms in 
Waiting in Ordinary. 


The Observer, in explaining the circumstances which gave rise to the 
report that Lord Cardigan and Colonel Wood had fought a duel last 
week, intimates that reports injurious to the reputation of Lord Cardi- 
gan’s sister had been for some days in circulation. They were proved 
to be false, however, by the fact that the story represented the lady to be 
in Middlesex and afterwards on the Continent, when in reality she was 
ip Wales j glonel Wood’s movements are full 





accounted for, to show that the duel was impossible. Lord Cardigan has 
been annoyed by the sellers of penny reports hawking accounts of the 
“fatal duel” near his residence in Portman Square: the Police have 
had orders to prevent the nuisance. 


A numerous deputation from the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society, accompanied by several Members of Par- 
liament, had an interview on Wednesday with Sir Robert Peel, to pre- 
sent a memorial on Slavery in British India. The deputation were 
courteously received ; and were informed by Sir Robert, that some time 
before he received an intimation from the Committee of their wish to 
see him, he had directed the special attention of the President of the 
Board of Control to the subject, as deserving the most serious attention 
of the Government. 


The average price of British corn has fallen to 72s, 2d., and the duty, 
on foreign corn has consequently risen to 2s. 8d. 


The Paris papers of Wednesday have been received. 

The Moniteur of Sunday contains a Royal ordonnance, countersigned 
by the Minister of Finance, authorizing the latter to raise a portion of 
the loan of 450,000,000 francs (18,000,000/.) under the bill passed by 
the Chambers. ‘Phe amount of the sum to be raised by the ordonnance 
is 150,000,000 francs (6,000,000/.) in Three per Cent. Stock. Sealed 
tenders are to be sent in on Monday October 18th; and the highest 
bidder, with the reserve of a minimum to be fixed by the Minister of 
Finance, will be accepted. The 6,000,000/ sterling are to be paid in by 
the following instalments—7,500,000 francs October 28th, 7,500,000 
francs November 28th, 11,250,000 francs January 7th, 1842; the same 
amount February 7th, March 7th, and April 7th; 15,000,000 May 7th, 
and the same sum June 7th, July 7th, August 7th, September 7th, and 
October 7th. The guarantee-deposits of the contractors to be 5,000,000 
francs in cash, or in Stock, Royal Bonds, or Canal Loans. 

The Moniteur gives a corrected account of the man who shot at the 
Princes. His name is not Pappart, as it was at first supposed to be, but 
Francois Quénisset. He was born in 1814, at Selles, which is not far 
from the baths of Plomvieres, in the East of France. The original reports 
were wrong in many particulars: he never was a soldier in the Seven- 
teenth Regiment of Light Infantry, nor could he have had any cause of 
vengeance against its Colonel or any of its officers. Quénisset inlisted 
in 1832 in the Fifteenth Regiment; in 1835 he insulted his corporal, and 
was condemned to five years’ imprisonment. His time of imprisonment 
was commuted to a year; but he escaped a few days before the expiration 
of his time, and came to Paris, where he lived in different quarters under 
the feigned name of Pappart. Under this name he was condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment for assault. Pappart, however, was really the 
name of a man well-known to the Police as a vagabond of the worst 
character; and Quénisset was in possession of his papers, haying 
stolen them, it is supposed. 

Quénisset has been plied with wine, and has opened his mouth to his 
keepers. He has accused several accomplices, and is hourly adding to 
the list. It is said that he has already accused twenty-five, and that 
seven of those are seriously implicated. They all, however, deny any 
knowledge of him or the conspiracy. The correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post says that four principals were immediately engaged in the at- 
tempted assassination—Quénisset ; a second, who lent his shoulder for 
Quénisset to take aim from; and a third, who took Quénisset’s second 
pistol, and handed it to the fourth; who dropped it in the crowd. The 
correspondent of the Times gives an “incontrovertible” statement of 
the scheme, of which the assassination was but the beginning. Qué- 
nisset was a Communiste— 

“ You will recollect that I wrote you on the day of the attempt a brief ac- 
count of the procession of the Seventeenth Light Infantry, and of its escort 
of ‘men in blouses’; that ‘some of them preceded the troops while others 
were mixed up with the soldiers.’ I was struck with that fact; as it appeared 
to me, who know nothing of military affairs, that an observation I heard from 
a competent judge at Temple Bar, the day on which the funeral of Queen 
Caroline took place, applicd—namely, that ‘the people were so mixed up with 
the Guards that not a man of the latter could have acted had an order to re- 
sist the populace been given.’ Such was precisely the notion of this proceed- 
ing of the men en blouse, of whom I speak. Quénisset was to kill one of the 
Princes, it did not matter which; and this was to be the signal for the armed 
conspirators, who were in very great numbers at each side of the procession, to 
aid those unarmed, when the latter should turn upon the soldiers, and (at- 
tempt at least to) wrest the muskets out of their hands. If that failed, an- 
other calculation was made. The soldiers, infuriated at the murder of one of 
the Royal Dukes—upon their own Colonel perhaps—and at the attempt made 
upon themselves, would probably have butchered every man, woman, and child 
within their reach. A general insurrection throughout Paris would (as the 
conspirators calculated) take place; and scenes would ensue of a character too 
horrible to contemplate, and be wound up Heaven only knows how.” é 

The Court of Peers met and formally constituted itself for the trial of 
the accused, on Tuesday. It is expected that the preliminaries of the 
trial will occupy some time. 

The nightly assemblages of people in Paris have continued; but 

there was no disturbance during the week until Monday evening, when 
the Municipal Guard charged the mob and dispersed it without diffi- 
culty. 
The resurvey of taxes, or at least its most unpopular accessory the 
mode of conducting the survey, seems to have been abandoned. A letter 
from Rheims, in the Journal des Débats, says—“ The recensement is 
about to commence at Rheims. The Municipality will take it, assisted 
by the Controller of Direct Contributions.” 

The National attributes to the members of its own party at Cler- 
mont the prevention of worse results which might have followed the 
troubles in that town— ‘ 

“ From the first moment of the gathering, the patriots repaired to the public 
square, and employed all their efforts and councils to prevent the people as- 
sailing the troops with stones; and one of them was killed whilst thus exert- 
ing himself. All the town of Clermont knows this, as do the Dragoon officers ; 
and we challenge contradiction. After the first shots, and in the moment of 
irritation, several friends of the National repaired to the Hétel de Ville, and 
besought the Prefect to convoke the National Guard, offering to put them- 
selves forward to appease the population. The Prefect first promised, then 
revoked his promise. The Mayor, more frightened than the rest, ran away ; 
and the émeute began. In the mean time, the inhabitants of the two villages 
of Beaumont and Aubiéres took arms. ‘The excitement was extreme. The 
firing had ceased at Clermont. The authorities remained masters of the upper 
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and strong portion of the town, but had abandoned the rest. If the inhabitants 
of the two villages had marched en masse to the attack, there is no calculating 
the result, or the blood that might have been shed. Who spoke to the inha- 
bitants of these villages? who calmed them, and made them lay down their 
arms ?—It was the friends of the National, not those of the Prefect. Had the 
patriots desired it, all Auvergne would have been on fire.” 


The Morning Chronicle reports progress in the negotiations between 
the Belgian and French Commissioners for arranging a commercial 
treaty— 

« Th the conference which took place between the Belgian and French Com- 
missaries, the latter, we understand, saw little to demand. The Belgians, 
however, asked for the taking off the prohibition on iron and woollen-stuffs, 
as well as upon cotton. A very few words interchanged, however, soon brought 
the Commissaries to the conviction that they were not prepared on either side 
to fix the amount of duty to be substituted for absolute prohibition. The in- 
terests of both countries were first specially to be consulted; and the Commis- 
saries are about to separate, in order to devote themselves to a collection of 
more accurate information, thereby virtually adjourning the conference to next 
year. The Commissaries, however, will meet again; and in the end it is very 
probable that akind of triple commercial treaty between England, Belgium, 
and France, may be the result.” 








The interesting letter of A Lay Improprtator, which reached us too late for insertion 
this week, shall receive due attention in our next number. 
Some other letters are also unavoidably postponed. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Commons, last night, the motion to go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply gave occasion for a new discussion on the state of the 
country. It was opened by Mr. P. M. Stewart; who called attention 
to petitions and memorials which had been sent to Parliament, to the 
Queen, and to Sir Robert Peel, from Renfrew and Paisley, and to the 
condition of that district. A petition from Paisley stated that failures 
had occurred in the place to the extent of 700,000/.; 650 heads of 
families were out of employment; 1,200 looms were unoccupied ; suf- 
fering and disease were increasing to an appalling amount; medical 
men attributed both to the want of sufficient food and to the use of it 
in an adulterated form. Mr. Stewart read an extract of a letter from 
Paisley— 

ve Unless it were the effects of war or pestilence, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive any state of things which could create such a complete disruption of 
society as is going on here; arising wholly from the grievous monopolies and 
other burdens to which the trade of the country is subjected. The effect of 
this state of things is, that our best tradesmen [artisans] are transporting 
themselves to America in great numbers, while houses and shops stand unoc- 


. cupied; and in many parts of this formerly busy town the proprietors are 


actually allowing their houses to go toruin. The friendly societies, those in- 
valuable institutions, are fast going to wreck; and thus our most spirited 
tradesmen will have nothing left when attacked by infirmity or disease, but to 
sink to the wretched condition of paupers.” 

Another from Johnstone— 

* At the present moment, of the sixteen cotton-mills in the town, only four 
are in operation. In the machine-shops, not one-fourthof the hands are em- 
ployed ; and in the collieries, where two years ago four hundred hands were 
employed, now we have only one hundred and eight, and these not in full em- 
ploy. The wages of labour even to those who are fully employed do not 
afford the means of healthy subsistence ; and there is every reason to believe 
that one-half of the disease and death that have been in Johnstone for some 
months past, have been the effects of destitution, either by the decay of nature 
accelerated, or disease induced by scanty and unwholesome food. As regards 
cases of individual suffering, let the worst be imagined, and it cannot go beyond 
the truth. I could tell you of mothers dividing a farthing salt-herring and a 
halfpenny-worth of potatoes among a family of seven; of others mixing saw- 
dust with oatmeal in making their porridge, to enable each to have a mouthful; 
and of families living for ten days on beans and peas and ears of wheat stolen 
by the children from the neighbouring fields.” 

The late Government could not be charged with this distress, be- 
cause the best Government could not always prevent its occurrence; 
but its existence being admitted, those who held power should not 
suffer a single hour to elapse without making some effort to alleviate 
it. Such representations as those which had been sent to the House 
deserved more serious consideration than they had received. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had said too much or too little: he said he had a secret to 
relieve the commercial embarrassments of the country, but he would 
not disclose it. Lord Stanley’s long speech at Lancaster was equally 
uncommunicative ; and Sir James Graham, at Dorchester, said that he 
could not violate the reserve under which he accepted office. He 
amused his hearers with a simile, which might amuse but could not 
satisfy: he said that the instrument of the Constitution was at last 
attuned to harmony under the present Government— 

He stated that the Queen, the Lords, and the Commons, were in harmony, 
in consequence of the accession of his party to power; and, following up his 
simile, said that the right honourable Member for Tamworth—a master-hand 
at music—being placed at the instrument, would certainly charm the people 
by the felicity of his touch. Mr. Stewart was not aware of the construction of 
the great constitutional pianoforte over which the right honourable Baronet 
presided, but he was certain of this, that unless two Dukes were its pedals, and 
placed under foot, the instrument would yield no harmony. (“ Hear, hear, 
hear!” anda laugh.) The farmer had been listening in the hope of hearing 
the favourite strain of “ Speed the plough ” from the right honourable Baronet 
the Member for Dorchester, who held a principal office in the harmonious 
Cabinet: hut no such thing; the only tune he could hear was the mawkish 
melody of “ Oh no, we never mention it.!” (“ Hear!” and laughter.) 

Mr. MILner Grnson said that Sir Robert Peel appeared to be in the 
condition of a barrister, who, having a bad case, was instructed to hold 
his tongue. If the access to official documents was of such importance, 
why did he not pay more deference to the conclusions of the late 
Government? Mr. Gibson followed up Mr. Stewart’s accounts with 
statements of the distress in Manchester— 

In Manchester there were warehouses piled up with goods for which no pro- 
fitable eale could be found, insolvencies and bankruptcies were daily occurring, 
and thousands were actually suffering from the want of food. In the district 
of eo. a there were 8,000 persons living on the miserable pittance of 15d. 
per week, 

Were the agricultural districts in better plight ?— 

_ If he turned to the agricultural interest, did he witness the prosperity which 
high prices and the Corn-laws ought to give to the farmer now, if they ever 





could give it tohim? No such thing: he saw the greate™ -ompetition for 

farms, and a general complaint that there was no getting tl it as a favour 

from the landlords, and under conditions which reduce the occupants to the 

situation of serfs. The farmers complained, that in consequence of the block- 
ing up of all channels of employment, they were unable to get their sons started 
in business. The agricultural labourers, too, were earning a miserable pit- 
tance. Where, then, were the signs of agricultural prosperity? The Agricul- 

tural Associations, which were established for the encouragement of scientific im- 

provements, had lapsed into mere Conse vative Associations. (“ Nume!”) He 
would name the Agricultural Association of Saxmundham, which the other day 

exhibited all the symptoms of a political association. They began with passing 
the usual insult on the Queen: the toast was received with cold indifference 

and some hisses, whilst the health of the Queen Dowager was drunk with nine 
times nine cheers. At the same meeting, some agricultural labourers were 
marched into the rooom to receive rewards—for what? For having been en- 
abled to bring uj a small family without having had recourse to parochial re- 
lief. This was an admission that the state of the agricultural labourers was 
such that it was 2 matter of wonder for any of them to bring a small family of 
children up without obtaining parochial relief. Were not the landowners 
always striving to get ruin out of their districts, and applying to Boards of 
Guardians at Manchester and other manufacturing districts for that purpose? 
The other day the Duke of Buckingham actually subscribed a pound to get 
rid ofa labourer and his six sons, all of whom were able to earn their livelihood 
but could obtaig.no employment. : 

It would not suffice now to discuss the causes of the distress; remedies 
are wanted— 

When the distress of the people was spoken of, honourable gentlemen — 
site always referred to over-production as the cause of it. The cause they 
assigned for the people wanting employment was, that they had always been 
employed too much. They recommended that manufacturers should com- 
mence the system of employing fewer hands, and then, they said, their workmen 
would be much better off. “Other honourable gentlemen attributed the distress 
to Joint-Stock Banks, fictitious capital, and a variety of things of that sort: 
but the important question was, what was to be the remedy for the distress 
the existence of which was admitted? The honourable gentlemen opposite 
confined themselves solely to a consileration of the causes of the distress, 
instead of immediately setting about to devise a remedy for it. 

Sir Robert Peel relied upon his majority, and especially upon the 
support of certain large towns: but how was that obtained ?—by a 
system of cajolery ; by the fast-and-loose tactics which Sir Robert's re- 
serve facilitated. Thus, at Manchester, Sir George Murray appeared as 
a Corn-law Repealer: and at the election a placard was actually exhibited 
inscribed ‘‘ Free Trade, Cheap Bread, High Wages! Vote for Murray 
and Entwistle! No Whiggery and no Poor-law!” Mr. Gibson asked 
Sir Robert what he meant to do? did he mean to trust to the chapter of 
accidents, and let the trade of the country recover itself? The Whigs 
had not done that; and in the present advanced state of the national 
intelligence it was not safe for any Government to do it. Lord Stanley, 
catechized by Mr. Brooks, had made three great admissions at Lan- 
caster—that the Corn-laws kept the price of corn above its natural 
level; that they increase the rental of the landlord; and that they 
have no effect on the rise and fall of wages. What must the weaver 
think, then, when he concluded from these admissions, that a tax on 
bread, which did not improve his wages, was merely imposed to give 
the landlord a few additional luxuries? And the middle classes would 
not much longer consent to have food meted out to them. 

When Mr. Gibson ceased, no one rose on the Ministerial side. Upon 
which Mr. J. Parker observed, that in the whole course of his Parlia- 
mentary experience he had never known a gentleman representing such 
important interests, after delivering so impressive an address, sit down 
without eliciting some explanation from Government. 

This called forth Sir Ronert Peet. He doubted the expediency of 
partial revelations of his views— 

If all the honourable gentleman wished for, was to know a little bit of his 
mind, he could see no practical advantage that would be obtained by the grati- 
fication of the wish, and he thought the course which he himself proposed to 
pursue would be found a much more rational one. He and his colleagues had 
been called upon to repair some share of the enormous embarrassments in 
which the finances of the country had been involved. Under these circum- 
stances, they asked the House of Commons to allow them a sufficient time to 
take a comprehensive view of the state of the country, and to mature those 
plans which they would feel it their duty to submit to the consideration of Par- 
liament. He had distinctly stated at the close of the last session, that if called 
to power, he would not bring forward any nature declarations as to the in- 
tentions of her Majesty’s Government. This declaration he had made re- 
peatedly ; and the sense of the country had been taken at the general election 
under the distinct announcement that such was his intention. ‘The declaration 
of the country, as given by the electious, was clearly in favour of the course 
which he proposed to take. 

Mr. Hawes limited Sir Robert's last remark, by exclaiming “ Yes, 
the counties.” 

“ The counties!” exclaimed Sir Ronurr; “ this is always the mode 
of attack resorted to.” But there had been thirty reélections since the 
change of Government, a!l without opposition, except that formidable 
opposition which he and Lord Stanley had encountered from Mr, 
Acland. He had not been silent when Mr. Gibson spoke from any 
individual disrespect, or insensibility to the importance of the subject; 
but it was an unusual course to raise a discussion on going into the 
Committee of Supply, which could lead to no result. If Mr. Stewart felt 
such deep comniiscration for the state of the people, he wondered that 
he had the spirits to concoct a series of bad jokes about musical in- 
struments; making it seem that he was more anxious to appear in the 
character of a wag, than to promote the interests of his constituents. 
He sympathized with the distress; but surely it was most important to 
consider the causes of that distress, with a view to laying the founda- 
tion for a remedy. ‘Those who had been most active at Corn-law 
meetings attributed it to the same causes which he was ridiculed for 
ascribing—overtrading, and the excessive issue of bank-notes— 

The Chamber of Commerce of the very town which the honourable Member 
(Mr. M. Gibson) represented, had declared that the misconduct of the Bank 
of England and the Joint-Stock Banks bad led to the apparent prosperity of 
1836. An extrav l given to trade by large advances made to 
manufacturers. Mills were built and machinery erected, and the mills and 
machinery were assigned as security for the money advanced. Then came the 
revulsion of trade. 

While corn was now at Is. a quarter duty, would Mr. Gibson be 
satisfied if Sir Robert came forward and proposed a fixed duty of 
8s.? He did not deny the distress, but he did not despond. He was 
not indifferent to the allegation that friendly societies had failed to 
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afford relief; but against that he set an account of monies paid into 
‘Savings Bavks, to show that the state of the country did not exclude all 
“hope of its being able to reéstablish its prosperity— 
By this account, then, he found that, in the course of June 1841 there were 
paid into the Savings Banks 66,4221, and there were drawn out 86,0641.; so 
that the sums drawn out exceed those paid in by nearly 20,0001. In the month 
ef July, 125,917. were paid in and 87,0002. were drawn out; and in the month 
of August 100,000/. were paid in and only 50,000/. were drawn out. The 
House would therefore observe, that while in June the monies drawn out ex- 
ceeded those paid in by 20,0002, in August, on the contrary, the money paid in 
amounted to double the sum withdrawn from the banks, exceeding it by 
50,0001. This might partly be owing to the confidence inspired throughout 
the country by the change in the Administration. (Laughter, and loud Minis- 
terial cheers.) But even if the honourable gentleman should think that he 
took a partial view of the case, still he must say that this account strengthened 
him very much in the belief that the state of the country was improving. 

If it did not directly indicate the condition of the working-classes, it 
did that of the small retuil-dealers, who derived their gains from trade 
with the working-class. Even in Manchester, during the same period, 
the payments into the Savings Bank amounted to 25,5551. the with- 
drawals to only 22,7401. Sir Robert again made his oft-repeated claim 
to time for consideration. 

Mr. Marx Puruips implored Sir Robert Peel not to allog the winter 
to pass without applying his mind to discover some remedy for the dis- 
tress. Mr. Ewart was willing to allow him time; but the question 
was, how much time could be allowed? there was no more dangerous 
source of popular disorder than uncertainty as to the measures of Go- 
vernment. Mr, R. WaLker urged the claims of the people to consi- 
deration. Sir Joun Eastuope said, that Sir Robert Peel was not 
pressed to state the details of his measures, but only the general prin- 
ciples upon which he should act. 

Mr. Vrixters said, that the people would have less ground for com- 
plaint if Sir Robert’s reserve had been more strictly adhered to; but he 
had developed a little too much, or not enough. ‘The distress was uni- 
versally admitted to exist; but Sir Robert pointed to the probability of 
its blowing over, and told of the state of certain savings banks to show 
that the working-classes were recovering. Hence it was to be inferred 
that he did not believe the details of distress which were known and 
admitted by so many; and that was all the insight which he allowed 
the people to have into his future policy. ° 

Mr. Coppen asked why Sir Robert had not extended his review of 
the Savings Banks back to 1835, °6, ‘7, ’8, and 9? The comparison 
would have shown a very different result as to the condition of the 
people, according to his own test, fallacious as it was. Then Sir Robert 
had misrepresented the Report of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce; for it made a special reference to the Corn-laws as the chief 
cause of the fluctuations in the currency, which had such disastrous 
consequences, 

After a few sentences from Captain CARNEGIE on the Ministerial side, 
Mr. Tuonrnetry, Mr. Broruerton, and Mr. AGLionsy corroborated the 
statements of the previous speakers of the Opposition, 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and several sums 
were voted. TTwosums in the Ordnance Estimates elicited some dis- 
cussion. Mr, Wiiir1ams objected to 39,1982 for Ordnance in the 
Colonies ; and especially to 25,000/. paid for 200 acres of land for Govern- 
ment use in Kingston, Canada. And cn the sum of 3,184/. for Ordnance 
Stores being proposed, Sir Cuantes Navier objected to the absence of 
a Naval officer at the Board of Ordnance, and to a civilian being at the 





head of the Navy: Sir Robert Peel had a son in the Navy, and Sir | 


Charles understood that he was a very fixe young man: he wished 
that the right honourable Baronet would send for that youngster. The 
votes, however, were only censured, not opposed. 

The Committee on the Poor-law Commission Bill was deferred till 
Monday ; :nd so was the bill for Conti.uing the Expiring Laws. 

On the motion that the report of a Committce of the whole House on 
the retiring allowance to future Vice- Chancellors be brought up, Colonel 
Srstuorr cbhjected to the proposed amount, 3,500/. a year, as too large. 
Mr. Ewart concurred in this opinion, and moved that the allowance be 
reduced to 3,000/.a year. After some discussion, the House divided ; 
and the amendment was rejected, by 150 to 36. 

The House went into Committee on the Administration of Justice 
(Retired Annuity to Vice-Chancellor) Bill. A debate ensued on 
the clause granting compensation to the Honourable Mr. Scarlett for 
the loss of his office as Master in the Court of Exchequer; an amend- 
ment being proposed by Mr. Warp, limiting compensation to appoint- 
ments made prior to March 1840. ‘The argunients for and against the 
compensation, urged last session, were repeated. The amendment was 
rejected, by 140 to 81. 

The Royal Gardens Bill and the Frogmore Lodge Bill were sever- 
ally read a third time, and passed. 








Lord Granville Somerset was reélected for Monmouthshire yesterday. 
He was proposed by the Honourable William Rodney, and seconded by 
Mr. Joseph Bailey. There was no other candidate. 

Sir George Cockburn arrived at Ripon on Wednesday, and addressed 

-the electors on Thursday, as candidate for the borough in the room of 
Sir Edward Sugden. The correspondent of the Morning Post says that 
no other candidate is expected to come forward. 


A letter appears in the Times this morning, signed “ G, Cockburn» 
General,” which announces that the writer has already submitted to 
Sir Robert Peel a plan by which he could raise 30,000,000/. or more, 
without loan or payment of interest. He does not divulge the details of 
his plan ; but it is based on the following sentence of an article in the 
Times—* It is unquestionably a growing feeling that the Queen’s 
Government ought to keep the sole power of coining money, whether 
in gold or in paper, in its own hands, subject to the constant inspection 
of Parliament.” 


Petitions to the Queen against the prorogation of Parliament until the 
popular distress and its remedy have been discussed, have been adopted 
at Marylebone, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, (Anti-Corn-law Associa- 
tion,) Leicester, (where the ordinary Chartist amendment was proposed 
and rejected,) Birmingham, (Anti-Corn-law Association,) Daventry, 
several places in Derby County, and Hawick. 








The Paris Commerce publishes a letter from Genoa, of the 12th in- 
stant, announcing that the Jesuits, who are all-powerful with the King 
of Sardinia, had so artfully maneuvered as to induce him to affix his 
signature at the bottom of an edict for reéstablishing the Inquisition, but 
that the Ministers had obstinately refused to sign the decree; which 
could not, consequently, be carried into execution, 


MONEY MARKET. 
‘ ‘ Stock Excnanar, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

This has been rather an important week. The announcement made by the 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the funding of five millions of Exche- 
quer Bills, which appeared before the public on Tuesday last, has caused much 
discussion and calculation in the mouied world. It took the English Stock 
Market completely by surprise ; as the general impression, for the three or four 
days preceding, was that the Treasury would merely order a supply for the amount 
of the declared deficiency, viz. 2,500,000L, and that a funding of Exchequer Bills 
could entirely be dispensed with, and no fresh Loan be required during the 
present year. The notice differs from former announcements of the kind, as 
it fixes at once a price for the funding, instead of leaving it to be determined 
upon by the capitalists and others who will send in their tenders. The idea, 
therefore, which naturally suggested itself, was, whether the value determined 
upon bears such a relation to the current price of the Stock for the day as to 
make it desirable for the monied interest to become subscribers. 

This announcement caused a considerable decline in the prices of the Go- 
vernment Securities; but it was not the result of speculative s2.+s on the part 
of the public, the business of the day being chiefly confined amony the jobbers. 
Consols for Money, which left off the day before firm at 893 3, fell the next 
day to S94, but closed at 894; for the Account they declined from 903 3 to 
894, but the last quotation was 895 §. New Three-eud-a-balf per Cents. ex- 
perienced a depression of }, viz. from 98% 9 to 983 4. There was a gradual 
improvement in Exchequer Bills; which may naturally be supposed under the 
circumstance ; and notwithstanding there was a scarcity of money in the 
market, the rate having been 5 per cent. throughout the day, the price advanced 
2s., viz. to 13s. and 15s. There was scarcely any thing doing in the English 
Funds either on Wednesday or Thursday ; and they all closed at the quotations 
before given, with the exception of Exchequer Bills, which on the latter day 
left off at 14s. to 16s. being a further advance of 1s. 

In the Foreign Stocks, Spanish has been very flat: the price closed on Mon- 
day at 2244; the following day they declined to 213 2; on Wednesday the 
last price was 213 %; and on Thursday, notwithstanding a slight improvement 
in the Paris prices, they underwent a further depression here to 21 3, at 
which they left off. In other Foreign Stocks no variation has occurred 
worthy of comment. 

The Share Market has been much depressed all the week. London and 
Birmingham have declined 3/. per Share; Great Western, 12.; London and 

Brighton, 1/. 10s.; and Blackwall Shares, both Old and New, ll. This flat- 
ness is supposed to be owing to sales made by parties who intend to be sub- 
scribers to the proposed Exchequer Bill funding. Another reason assigned for 
the decline in Brighton Shares is, that the entire line of road was opened to 
the public on Monday last, and a great many have been realizing who had 
been going for that event. 

The Foreign Exchanges, on Tuesday last, were much the same as on the 
preceding post-day, and the business transacted was not extensive. 

By the return of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England made 
last week from the 22d June to the 14th September, the average of the 
thirteen weeks ending 14th September, as compared with the average of 
the thirteen weeks ending 22d June, proves an increase in the Circulation of 
849,090/.; an increase in the Deposits of 834,000/.; and a decrease in the 
stock of Bullion of 123,000/.: by which it appears that the increase in the 
Liabilities is 1,683,000. ; 

The English Markets leave off this afternoon precisely in the same state as 
they have done for the last three days, and very little business has been trans- 
acted. Consols for Money, 89} 3; Ditto for the Account, 89} §; New Three- 
and-a-half per Cents., 984 §; India Bonds, par and 3 premium; Exchequer 
Bills continue to advance, and close 1s. better, the price being 15s. and 17s. 

In Foreign Stocks no alteration has taken place. Spanish has been all day 
213 4; Portuguese, 304; Ditto Three per Cents., 18 3. Dutch Two-and-a 
half per Cents., 51} }; Ditto Five per Cents., 1024 4; Danish, 80 1; Bra- 
zilian, 674 84; Colombian, 20g 7 ; Mexican, 254 #. 

In Shares, London and Birmingham have declined another pound, being now 
quoted 635 premium. Great Western, 11 12 prem.; Half-Shares, 33 44 
prem.; Fifth Shares, 3 } prem.; South-western, 501 per Share. London and 
Brighton, 5} 4 dis.; Blackwall, 9} 10} per Share; Ditto New, 1} 2} prem. 

Sarurpay, TWELVE CLOCK. 

The English Funds still remain in a very inactive state, and up to the pre= 
sent time scarcely a bargain has been transacted ; and there is no alteration in 
prices since yesterday. Consols for Money, 89435 Ditto for the Account, 894 
&; New Three-and-a-half per Cents, 98} §; Exchequer Bills, 15s to 17s, India 
Stock, 246to8. Money continues scarce, being worth from 5) to 6 per cent. 
In Foreign Stocks the price of Spanish comes } per cent. lower trom Paris; but 
it has had no effect here, being still quoted 218 4. Portuguese Five per Cents. 
304; Ditto Three per Cents, 784; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 51 §, 3; 
Ditto Five per cents. 10244; Columbian, 203 3 Mexican, 254 #; Belgian 1024 
34. In Shares there is nothing doing 
S94 3 Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 203 § 









S per Cent. Consuls e.e.eecee 8 

Ditto for Account.......000. S9F % Danish 3 per Cents ...eseoee 801 

3 per Cent. Reduced ........ shut Dutch 24 per Cents.....0... Slt % 
3+ per Cent. Ditto.......... shut Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. 25} # 
New 234 per Cents ee 983 4 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 30} 
Bank Stock..... ee shut Ditto New 5 per Ceuts. 1841.. 254 26 


Ditto 3 per Ceuts ...ce-ee-es 
Russian 5 per Cenis..... soe LIL$ 1124 
Spanish (Active) ..cooc.see. 2l§ t 


Exchequer Bills .....ee0e00. 15 17 
India Stock .......-06. coos 2468 
Brazilian 5 per Ceats........ 673 8k 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts.....+0+6, 1024 3} 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The India, Campbell, from Greenock to New South Wales, was burnt at sea on 
the 19th July— eighteen of the crew and passevgers drowned, 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 17th, Rosauna, Keith, from Bombay ; 19th, Mar 
Anu, Cocks, from the Cape; 2lst, Rio Packet, Withycombe, from ditto; 23d, 
Theresa, Young; aud Mouut Stuart Elphinstone, Biddle, from Bengal; Prince 
Albert, Benton, from Madras; Honduras, Weller; and Spartan, Butchard, from New 
South Wales; 24th, Java, bickering; and Monarch, Robertson, from China; Lord 
Lowther, Patteson, from Bengal; and George, Donaldson, from the Cape, At Deal, 
24th, Bencoolen, Stamp, from Rengal; and Midas, Kerr, from Bombay. At Bristol, 
24th, Emerald, Dugdale, from the Cape. At Liverpool, 18th, Emma, Carnie, from 
New South Wales; 19th, Martha Ridgway, Bissett, from Bombay; 20th, Cassiopea, 
Biffin, from Bengal; aud Avoca, Boadle, from Madras; and 23d, Assam, M‘Alpin, from 
Bengal; and 24th, Crown, Kerr, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 18th, Bucephalus, 
Small, from Bombay; and 20th, Prima Donna, M‘Arthur, from Bengal. AtSt. He- 
lena, previous to Aug. 13th, Medusa, Purdie, from Bengal. At the Cape, previous to 
13th July, Arabian, Gardner, from Bristol; and Layton, Stephens. from London. At 
New South Wales, previous to 9th May, Guide, Joues, from Newcastle; Mary, Kemp, 
from Liverpool; and Lyra, Campbell, from the Clyde. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 18th, Francis Spaight, Win, for Bombay; and Lady 
Flora, Ford, for Madras. From Liverpool, 19th, Prima Donua, Ken, wr Cuina; 21st, 
Hindostan, Bowen, for Bombay; and 2éd, Chieftain, Clark, for Bengal. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OPPOSITIONS AND THEIR TACTICS. 

An Opposition is an organized minority in Parliament, seeking to 
convert itself into a majority and make its leaders Ministers. 
Steady, systematic Oppositions, are the creatures of that change in 
our institutions which has rendered Parliamentary majorities the 
makers and unmuakers of Ministers. So long as the existence of 
Administrations depends upon their retaining a Parliamentary 
majority, so long will every Ministry find an Opposition pitted 
against it. The notion which some have entertained, that it is 

ossible to confer an exclusively administrative character upon the 
Cabinet, and transform Parliament into a conclave of dispassionate 
sages, giving effect to the legislative proposals of Ministries when it 
thinks them just and defeating them when it thinks them wrong, 
but leaving them to discharge their administrative functions so long 
as they act in conformity with the letter of the constitution, is, we 
fear, one of those ideal plans of government which presuppose 
an amount of intelligence and virtue in Parliament and its constitu- 
ents that would render government a superfluous luxury. While 
men are men, an clective Legislature having the power to make 
and unmake Ministries will be divided into followers of party- 
leaders, whose rivalry is prompted quite as much by ambition, or 
personal dislikes, as by sincere conviction that the policy recom- 
mended by their opponents is mischievous and their own of a na- 
ture to benefit the nation. The active and zealous politicians of 
any country constitute but a small portion of its inhabitants. The 
mass of the population are the vis inertie of society: engrossed 
in their own pursuits, they leave public business to those who have 
a taste for it, seldom interfering actively except when some great 
national pressure stimulates them into a momentary activity. 
Whoever wishes to effect any practical good, must be contented, 
in the present state of sociey, to work by existing instruments—by 
party. In making this remark, we would be understood merely 
to assert a fact regarding society as it is, not to express approbation 
of it. A man recognizing this truth, may, without compromising 
his independence, codperate on proper occasions with an existing 
party; he may make it his engine provided he do not allow it to 
make a tool of him. 

It is natural that the party in opposition should, under ordinary 
circumstances, look for support to that section of society which, 





discontented with things as they are, wishes for a change; and that | 


the party in office should rely upon the Conservative section. The 
exceptions to this rule are found to occur only at periods when 
society is unsettled, and even then only for a short time. Rulers 
with sufficient intelligence to see the necessity of a change in the 
institutions of a nation, and courage, dexterity, and perseverance 
to effect that change in conformity with a predetermined plan, are 
of rare occurrence. The party which in opposition professed itself 
the champion of innovation, generally contrives when in power to 
perform the least possible part of its promises—just enough to 
afford a pretext for saying it has kept its word—and then subsides 
into the jog-trot routine of a Conservative Executive Government. 
Nothing is to be hoped in the way even of the most necessary 
changes, but from concessions made by an established Government 
when hard pressed by an Opposition growing in strength and 
popularity, or from a new Government in the momentary gene- 
rosity of triumph, or pressed for the fulfilment of the promises it 
made while in opposition, before it has time to invent a pretext for 
breaking them. ‘The late Whig Ministry had long become to ail 


practical intents Conservative: it held office upon the tenure of | 


doing nothing to promote necessary innovations; and to add to 
the mischief, the party in opposition was united upon the principle 
of impeding if not of frustrating all attempts at innovation. A 
state of parties better fitted for bolstering up and perpetuating 
every abuse, could scarcely be imagined. 

It was necessary that such a state of affairs should come to aclose, 
before those who are convinced that extensive and searching changes 
in our institutions and national policy are required could have any 
chance of seeing even a part of their wishes carried into operation. 
The mere change of Ministry will not put them in a condition to 
see this done, although it was an indispensable preliminary. An 
ousted Ministerial party does not of necessity become immediately 
an efficient Opposition. That it has lost its hold upon the majority 
of the House of Commons before it was deprived of the influence 
and prestige of office, is a proof that it has ceased to possess the 
national confidence. So long as the leaders retained the power of 
dispensing place and patronage, so long could they reckon upon 
subordination and obedience among their followers; but the wreck 
of a party, like the wreck of a ship, looses at once all bonds of dis- 
cipline. 
at this moment,—thinly occupied, every man taking an independent 
course, all leaders and no followers. 


Look at what are understood to be the Opposition-benches | 





| 


and helping to prevent its formation, by grasping at the unsubstantial 
semblance of an Opposition, which some are already attempting to 
palm off on the public asa reality. 

The moment when an Opposition is on the eve of being formed, 
is one when it is of importance that clear views should be ene 
tertained of the nature and offices of an Opposition, both by 
those who are to form it and by the public at large. It is no valid 
ground of distrust—though it is the theme uniformly harped upon 
by those who seek to discredit an Opposition—that the object of 
the leaders is to obtain place. It is the natural and legitimate 
wish of every man who feels within him the ability to govern, to 
aspire to those offices which put it in his power to exercise his 
talent. The indulgence of his natural love of approbation in mak- 
ing a public display of his ability, is a gratification to which he is 
entitled, so long as it is kept in due subordination to regard for 
the public interest. The emoluments of office are a recompense for 
his labour, to which he is equally entitled. Personal taunts thrown 
out against statesmen, that they have on former occasions under 
different circumstances entertained or professed different opinions, 
are equally unworthy of serious attention. How aman comes to 
entertain the views he advocates, is a question for the moralist 
and divine, or for the curious metaphysician: the questions for 
him who would attain practical good by the agency of a politician 
arc—-what are his views ? has he the ability to carry his views into 
operation? is the guarantee he offers to the public that he will 
honestly and sincerely labour to carry them into operation sufficient ? 
For a long time to come, we can scarcely hope to find Parlia- 
mentary politicians, whether in or out of office, who act upon 
correct philosophical principles; we must be contented to take 
them when they are fit engines for carrying out some immediate 
practical end, and employ or reject them according as they are fit 
for the task. 

The same considerations that decide independent politicians— 
and the inert mass of society, which sooner or later moves its huge 
heavy weight into the path that the more active spirits have trod 
out for it—in their conclusions as to whether or not an Opposition 
is deserving of occasional or permanent support, ought to decide 
men of generous and enlightened ambition in the selection of their 
Opposition tactics. There is a good deal of truth in the aphorism 
that honesty is the best policy. ‘There is true wisdom in foregoing 
the eclat of petty victories that nowise weaken the enemy but 
fatigue those who win them, to undertake operations more laborious 
and tedious but more pregnant with lasting results. Nothing is to 
be gained by a war of chicane and small logic, but a character for 
cleverness, factiousness, intrigue, and littleness. Nothing is to be 
gained by bluster and big words, but a character for emptiness. 
And along with these general maxims, applicable to all times and 
circumstances, care must be taken to estimate correctly the ac- 
tual state of the public mind and the economical condition of the 
country. There are, however, three points, which all who feel a 
vocation at present to take an active and useful part in a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition ought more especially to keep constantly in 
view. 

The first is, to avoid noisy, mouthing declamation. Even when 
a party is borne onwards on the wave of public enthusiasm, a 
simple and guarded style of language—a measured expression, 
enhancing its visible power by the force of contrast—is commonly 
more impressive than passionate exaggeration. But when—as at 
present—it is ebb-tide with the party, modesty of speech is indis- 
pensable. ‘The really powerful leader weakens the impression of his 
power if he is always talking about it; but appeals to public indig- 
nation, on the part of those who are backed only by a lukewarm mi- 
nority, are sheer burlesque. The feeling on the part of the majority 
at present, if not of hopeful expectation from the Government, is 
of acquiescence in their sway as in something inevitable. The 
disaffected who still keep the field are disorganized, broken up 
into numerous sections, each jealous of the rest. To threaten 
Ministers with public indignation under such circumstances, par- 
takes of the mock-heroic of Bombastes Furioso’s address to his 
army of one tall sergeant, a drummer, and fifer-boy. ‘The public 
to which the Opposition must appeal, has, like itself, to be called 
into existence ; and this must be done by distinct, unexaggerated 
representations of the state of public affairs and the measures 
which are calculated to amend them, repeated again and again. 
The members of the Parliamentary Opposition must guard against 
self-delusion on the subject of their own strength. They must 
take care not to mistake the applause of coteries, or isolated pro 
vincial localities, for the huzzas of converts and new recruits. 
They must argue so as to convince those who are sceptical or 
opposed to them—not declaim in order to gain empty applause 


| from those who already think and feel with them. 


The occasional boldness of | 


their language contrasts so strangely with their scanty numbers and | 
want of concert, as to impart an air of theatrical unreality to their | 


whole proceedings, calculated to augment the want of national con- 
fidence expressed in the results of the late elections. There is no 
Opposition at present, though some materials for one exist. The 
future Opposition must organize itself, and win back the confidence 
it has lost, by consistent and able advocacy of some settled line of 
policy, before it can hope for any available amount of support out 
of doors. It must earn its spurs in more than one well-fought 
field. And those active politicians who are independent of party, 
and have practical objects in view, will do well to pause and ascer- 
tain that an Opposition really exists, instead of wasting their time, 


Secondly, they must aim rather by actions than words at gaining 
the reputation of practical statesmen. There are many useful 
measures which, even in the present unfavourable temper of the 
public mind, an Opposition has it in its power to force upon an 
unwilling Government, by urging them in a right, reasonable, and 
earnest manner. ‘There are all the various measures which have a 
tendency to diminish the national distress by emancipating and ex- 
tending our trade; to diminish the pressure of taxation by exer 
cising a rigorous control over expenditure and proportioning the 
amount of taxes paid to the means of the payer; or to render Go 
vernment more efficient for promoting the national welfare by 
taking care that no money is expended except in return for real 
services. Many reforms are required in our Colonial and Diplo- 
matic arrangements, in our home Executive and Courts of Law, in 
every department of the public service. Our Liberals are ready 
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enough to declaim on these topics—to say that “ something must 
be done”: but that is not enough. If Government will not intro- 
duce matured and practicable measures for remedying the evils 
complained of, let them take measures of their own. Instead, for 
example, of cavilling at the outfit of an Ambassador or the amount 
of a Consul’s salary, on the vague ground that it is a large sum, 
let them show how much is required, and insist that no more shall 
be given. Let them extend their views to our whole Diplomatic 
and Consular staff, and produce a plan for striking off needless 
appointments, supplying deficiencies, increasing responsibility and 
order in the despatch of business, both in the agencies abroad and 
the head office at home; and thus, by enabling the public 
to know how it is served, put it in a way to be better and less 
expensively served. ‘The Opposition will have ample and honour- 
able opportunities of earning good-will in such a course of 
systematic service—improving all departments of administrative 
government, and pressing them upon the Administration in a 
manner that will render it impossible to reject them as mere fac- 
tious criticism. A party which by its acts shows itself capable of 
taking enlightened and comprehensive views of public affairs, of 
devising measures for realizing those views, and of carrying such 
measures in spite of the obstacles thrown in its way by official in- 
dolence and hostile interests, cannot fail to gain in time the confi- 
dence and support of a numerous public. 

Lastly, the new Opposition will act wisely in refraining from 
taunts against the Government on every occasion that it is driven 
to take a leaf out of their book. If by their watchfulness and cri- 
ticism Government is made to do more good than it would other- 
wise have done, they must not complain of this asif it were some- 
thing unfair. The country understands and allows that something 
of self-seeking must be mixed up even with the most patriotic 
emotions; but the country will not tolerate that amount of self- 
seeking which makes men grudge at its receiving any benefits which 
they are not to have the credit of conferring. If the Opposition 
have not magnanimity enough to find a consolation and reward in 
the knowledge that the country enjoys the benefit of their patriotic 
labours although others carry off the honour, they will do well to 
affect the virtue which they have not. Virtue always looks fairest 
when it is not its own trumpeter. Somehow or other, the public 
generally contrives in the long run to find out who has done it a 
good turn; and its love and admiration of a benefactor who has 
waived his claims to gratitude, by keeping his benevolence a secret, 
is always heightened by its admiration of such magnanimity. 

In fine, the Opposition-which-is-to-be will do well to keep in 
mind that “ Rome was not built in a day”; that good-will must 
be conciliated by “ deeds, not words”; and that, though absolute 
exemption from selfishness is neither possible nor desirable, it is 
most graceful when kept in due subordination. That influence is 
most likely to be lasting which is the result of a course of action 
wen aay and guided by a liberal spirit and a large forethought. 

ociety, if not ideally perfect, is enlightened enough to require a 
certain amount of magnanimity in those to whom it looks up as 
leaders and rulers. We know not whether our sanguine politi- 
cians—standing like greyhounds in the leash, eager to start in the 
chase of Opposition—may think it worth their while to attend to 
these suggestions; but we know that if the public squander its 
confidence upon any set of men who have not by perseverance in a 
course of action which shows them capable of sacrificing ephemeral 
for lasting applause, aiming at power by conferring real benefits on 
the public, and possessing enough of generous sentiment to be 
more anxious to deserve than to obtain popularity— it will lean 
upon a broken reed. 


TORY GOVERNMENT IN CANADA, 
AND 
WHIG ROGUERY IN LONDON. 


In recent numbers of the Colonial Gazette, pains have been taken 
to assure the people of Canada that the change of Ministry at 
home is unlikely to produce a restoration of the old system of 
government in the colony. Two papers in the Gazette—the first 
on the 1st instant and the other on Wednesday last—have been 





it can: instead of scanning Lord SypENHAmM’s measures and altering 
them at the risk of their being withdrawn, it accepts them whole, as 
being surely better than such as his Tory successor would offer. The 
nominated Council, on the other hand, being largely composed of Tories 
converted for the hour to Sydenhamism, snuffs the approach of a Go~ 
vernor more to its taste, and with difficulty agrees to measures of a 
Liberal character. P-o:k parties act in anticipation of a thorough change 
in the Canadian policy of the British Government. They expect that 
Lord SypENHAm’s successor will be an out-and-out ‘ Tory’ in their 
sense of the word; that, with respect both to measures and men, he will 
endeavour to restore the ancient rule of Compacts, or rather submit 
himself to their rule, and so let them wield the power of the Crown and 
the British empire in a perpetual contest with the people of the colony; 
that he will treat all their opponents as ‘ rebels,’ or at least ‘ disaffected 
Radicals’; that he will fall in with their inclination towards war with 
the ‘d——-d Yankees’; that he will side cordially with the ‘ British 
Loyalists’ of Lower Canada in their animosity to the ‘ d——d French 
Canadians’; and above all, that his hostility to Lord DurHam’s plan of 
real representative government will be constant and unsparing. Such 
is the portrait which the imagination of Canadian parties paints of Sir 
Rosert Peet’s Governor-General. No wonder, then, that their fears 
on the one hand, and hopes on the other, should have led to a striking 
change in their conduct.” 


Here the honest Whig journal stopped: the reason for stopping 
will appear from the following reprint of the remainder of the article. 


“We need not stop to inquire how disastrous it would prove to Canada 
and the’empire if these fears and hopes should be realized; that hypo- 
thesis is too plgin to require exposition. But the mere existence of such 
notions in the colony is a serious evil, sincé it tends to their realization 
by increasing and complicating the difficulties with which a ‘ Tory ’ 
Governor-General will have to contend. We propose, therefore, to 
satisfy the colonists of both parties that they are utterly mistaken in 
their view of the probable results in Canada of the party change that 
has occurred in England. 

“For this purpose, it is essential, in the first place, to take notice of 
the state and character of parties in the Mother-country, in so far as 
these bear on Colonial affairs. There is a practical illustration of the 
whole case ready for use. Behold the disappointment of the Ultra- 
Orangemen and O’Connellites of Ireland! ‘The new Government in 
Ireland, as represented by Lord De Grey and Lord Exi07, is displeasing 
to the more savage adherents of both the parties which divide that 
country. By frustrating the hope of the Orange minority that they 
should again trample on the Milesian majority, it deprives the Milesian 
majority of the ground of complaint and resistance on which their 
leader had counted. The only difference between this case and that of 
Canada consists in this—that while O’ConnELL’s party in Ireland 
would rejoice in a bitter Orange Government as affording them the 
best prospect of recovering their influence with the Executive, the ma- 
jority in Canada will be happy to take good government from any 
hands. The resemblance is perfect as respects the disposition of the 
new Administration : it is obvious that Sir Ropert Peew understands 
his position, and knows that the stability of his Government depends 
on depriving his party-opponents of real grounds of complaint. He 
even offends his own partisans in Ireland, or rather the Irish party that 
would make a tool of him for their own purposes of injustice and 
violence, in order that his opponents may not successfully attack him. 
His ‘Governor-General’ of Ireland is a person whose love of justice 
and kindness of disposition nobody can gainsay ; his ‘Chief Secretary’ 
has a reputation for Liberal opinions and honesty of character, which is 
positively offensive to the bigots of the party with which accident has 
connected him. The selection of such men for the government of 
Ireland shows that Sir Roserrt PeEet—who at all events differs from 
Lord MELBourvxeE in being really a Prime Minister—comprehends the 
difficulties and necessities of his position as respects one important 
portion of the empire. 

“‘ Canada, with its thousand miles of territory bordering on the United 
States—with its new constitution and a new system of government on 
trial, just after one rebellion in one of its divisions and two in the 
other—with 16,000 regulars to keep the peace, and more than 16,000 
militiamen to prevent the regulars from deserting—is perhaps a portion 
of the empire which, even more than Ireland, it behoves any Adminis- 
tration at home to govern with prudence and skill. A rebellion, or even 
general disaffection in Canada, coming soon after the tranquillity which 
now exists, would upset Sir Roperr Peet’s Government. The new 
Administration has therefore a deep interest in managing Canadian 
affairs so as to please the great bulk of the colonists. It has no interest 





devoted to this object. It happened that in each of them there 
was a portion which, if taken without the context, would leave an 
impression exactly opposite to the purpose of the writer—the im- | 
pression, namely, that Sir Rosert Peer’s accession to power would | 
restore the ancien régime in Canada. This portion of each of the 
papers the Whig Morning Chronicle has reprinted, leaving out all 
the rest. We have already exposed the trick in the first case. 
The second occurred on Thursday last, when the Chronicle pub- 
lished what immediately follows, as a quotation from the Colonial | 
Gazette of the previous day. 
“* TORY ‘GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. 

“ It appears by the last accounts from Canada, that the prospect of a 
change of Government at home had occasioned a singular change in the 
state of parties in the colony. The somewhat unmanageable House of 
Assembly had become suddenly docile, and the subservient Legislative 
Council had all at once shown a will of itsown. The ‘Commons,’ whom 
Lord Sypenuam could hardly keep in order while his own party at 
home appeared fixed in power, no sooner heard of the Tory victory here 
than they showed a willingness to adopt every measure proposed to 
them by the Executive; and the ‘ Lords,’ who were all created by the 
present Governor and supposed to be his most humble servants, had 
begun to talk of their independence, and to prove it by nearly rejecting 
Government measures of importance. This double revolution may be 
easily explained. In both Houses, the change at home is regarded as a 
prelude to the restoration of Tory rule in the colony. The Representa- 
tive body, therefore, in which Provincial Toryism has not ten members 
out of eighty-four, becomes ready to act on the principle of getting what 





whatever in gratifying the old official cliques of either division of the 
Province. But it has an interest, apart from the expediency of main- 
taining tranquillity in Canada, in giving satisfaction to the great ma~- 
jority. It can give such satisfaction only by a truly Liberal policy as 
to men as well as measures; and if it do this, it will adopt the very 
easiest and cheapest method of gaining popularity at home. For what 
would be the cost to Lord Sranuey of exhibiting his government of 
Canada as even more just and more liberal than that of Lord Joun 
RussELL? It would be simply, as Lord Durwam said, that of bestow- 
ing office upon one rather than another set of colonists, whose party 
distinctions, and even whose names, are unknown in the Mother- 
country. Canada, even more than Ireland, is a field which the PEEL 
Government may cultivate with great advantage to their position here, 
It would be idle to suppose that any Administration will not consult its 
own interests first. Reasoning, therefore, d priori from the position 
and necessities of the Peex Government, we should infer that Sir 
Cuartes Bacor will be at least as Liberal a Governor-General of 
Canada as Lord SypeNHAM; and we should not be surprised were he 
to put feathers in his own cap at the expense of his predecessor's repu- 
tation, by surpassing him in the adoption of means for giving satisfac- 
tion to the colonists. 

“ But our favourable view of the prospects of Canada does not rest 
exclusively on calculations as to what would be for the advantage of the 
Pret and Sraniey Government. We are assured that Sir CHARLES 
Bacor purposes, in the first place, to give full effect to the principle of 
representative government as laid down by Lord Duruam and by Sir 
Rosert PEE in his recent speech on ‘ want of confidence in Ministers "s 
and secondly, that he is aware of the social degradation to which the 
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French Canadians, as such, have been reduced by the consequences of 
two unsuccessful rebellions, and of the necessity of extending to them, 
in order to preserve them from extermination, the protection and sym- 
pathy of the Executive in common with their fellow-subjects of British 
origin. It may be asked how we know all this ? The answer is, that 
we believe it without knowing it. Far from pretending to enjoy the 
confidence of any person in authority, we are desirous to avow that our 
faith rests on circumstantial evidence alone. This, however, really de- 
serves more weight than direct testimony, and far more, as respects acts 
to come, than the promises of any man. What then, it will be asked 
again, is our evidence of circumstances ? We reply by a question—Did 
we not exactly describe, though without any authority for doing so, the 
views with which Lord Syp—eNHAmembarked for Canada? Those who 
trusted in us then, will not be misled if they should extend to us a si- 
milar confidence now. We are sure of our fact, though far removed 
from the possibility of knowing it as matter of fact. Our object, how- 
ever, in this exposition of the probabilities of ‘ Tory Government in 
Canada,’ will be sufficiently accomplished, if the assurance on which 
we confidently venture should be received not as positive information, 
but, to use words which we have employed before, as a message of hope 
and patience.” 


LORD STANLEY ON THE CORN-LAWS. 
Lorp Sranxey has been more explicit on the subject of the Corn- 
laws than any of his colleagues. He told the crowd assembled 
round the hustings at the reélection for North Lancashire— 

“ J hold it to be most unwise to depart from that sound and wholesome prin- 
ciple which was the leading object of the Corn-laws,—videlicit, to establish 
such a permanent and fixed price of corn at home as may enable us, not, per- 
haps, in all years and on all occasions to supply the wants of the population at 
reasonable prices, but which does enable a large portion of the lands of this 
country to be cultivated with a profit; which enables us to afford a supply in 
most years adequate, or if not adequate nearly adequate, to the wants of the 
country; and which does not prohibit the importation of foreign corn, but so 
regulates it, that according as the necessity for it is felt the importation of it is 
induced.” 

In the course of his speech Lord Stranrery illustrated these three 
points, on which he rests his defence, not merely of a corn-law in 
the abstract, but of the existing law of this country, at consider- 
able length. We propose to review his arguments; taking them, 
however, in the inverted order from that in which he stated them. 

I. The existing Corn-law “ does not prohibit the importation of 
foreign corn, but so regulates it, that according as the necessity for 
it is felt the importation of it is induced.”—This may be a very good 
argument (we do not say it is, but merely that it may be) for pre- 
ferring a sliding scale to a fixed duty, but we cannot see that it is 
any reason for preferring a duty on imported corn to no duty. 
Were there no duty at all, it is clear that ‘‘ according as the neces- 
sity for foreign corn was felt the importation of it would be induced.” 
There needs no sliding scale to hint to speculators, that when men 
are on a short allowance of corn the importation of it is likely to 
afford a profit. But the imposing of a duty is calculated to pre- 
vent the importation of corn, when but for the existence of that 
duty it would be imported. How does Lord Stranrey know that 
corn is not wanted, severely wanted, at times when his shifting 
scale prevents its importation? Thus we might have answered 
him, had his “necessity” been used to imply, what all who read 
the sentence we have quoted without the context would understand 
it to imply, the necessity of providing a sufficient supply of food for 
the people. But in his mouth it means something very different ; 
it means the necessity of keeping corn at a nearly uniform price. 
“A duty fluctuating in amount—diminishing as the price of corn 
rises, increasing as it falls—I believe, while it insures an adequate 
supply when necessary, maintains at the same time comparative 
cheapness and comparative steadiness of prices.” Again—* It be- 
comes requisite to resort to a fluctuating scale of duties with a 
view to control the price and the supply as far as you can control 
them.” Yet again—‘ I do not mean to say that prices have been 
unvarying; that is impossible; but I do mean to say, that under the 
operation of the existing Corn-laws, there has been less fluctuation in 
the price of corn than in any other country of Europe, Belgium 
perhaps excepted.” Now as to the supply and the cheapness of 
which Lord Stantry speaks, we will advert to that immediately, 
but first of the steadiness of prices. We are far from undervaluing 
the importance of steady uniform prices for a mercantile and manu- 
facturing community—when that uniformity is produced by natural 
causes. When improved facilities of conveyance render the price 
of grain uniform throughout an extensive region, there will be 
Jess fluctuation from year to year in all the markets within it; 
and that is bencficial. But when a factitious uniformity of price 
from year to year is occasioned in markets only allowed to draw 
their supply from the old narrow field, the advantage is more 
questionable. 
Stantey himself. “ Within the last few weeks, a supply of foreign 

corn has been brought into our markets just when the home produce 
was raised to a high price and the supply was short here. We 
have had 1,500,000 quarters of corn introduced at 1s. duty.” 
Well, we should have had the same had there been no duty what- 
ever. The consumer is nowise advantaged by the duty: and the 
farmer—where is the “ protection” he is flattered with? When 
he has a good average crop and could meet the foreigner in the 
market, you ostentatiously give him the name of a high protective- 
duty ; but when his crop fails and the foreigner can undersell him, 
you reduce the amount of protection at the moment he most needs 
it. When increased prices may be required to compensate the 
deficient quantity of his crop, you prevent him from raising them. 
The duty, if it has any effect at all, keeps some corn out of the 
market that would otherwise come in, and to that extent puts the 
Consumers on short allowance; and its shifting character prevents 
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the nominally-protected farmer from profiting by it when he is most 
in need of its aid. Nobody is the better for a uniformity of price 
created by such means. 

II. The existing Corn-law “ enables us to afford a supply, in most 
years adequate, or if not adequate nearly adequate, to the wants of 
the country.”—How does Lord Sraney know that theannual supply 
is adequate to the wants of the community ? It does not follow that 
all have enough because none is imported. The price may be 
kept from rising by the want of more money to offer on the part of 
those who would fain buy, and the price thus kept down may be 
too low to tempt importation. Lord Sranrey draws this picture 
of the present state of the manufacturing districts—“ You begin 
now to find that you have embarked your capital in ruinous specu- 
lations; you begin to work short hours, then to close your mills; 
and the result of this is not only the loss of your own capital, but 
the throwing out of daily employment and the means of earning a 
livelihood thousands of persons, who swarm the market for labour, 
and who are therefore also compelled to enter into ruinous compe- 
tition, and to work for wages inadequate to maintain life, health, 
and comfort.” Here, then, we have numbers unable to procure a 
bellyful, at the same time that, by Lord Sranxey’s showing, so far 
from the markets being glutted with unsold corn, we are importing 
a million and a half of quarters: does this look like an adequate 
supply ? What causes this loss of capital and this misery of the 
working-classes? Overtrading, says Lord Srantey—“ the most 
unwise competition which existed among yourselves.” But what 
has caused that “unwise competition”? What has stimulated, 
not a few individuals, not one branch of manufacture, but a whole 
nation, certainly not the most excitable or least capable of fore- 
sight, to persist in a system of excessive production for a lon 
tract of years, “till they have glutted every market in the worl 
with their goods”? The capital employed in these specula- 
tions was not withdrawn from any branch of national in- 
dustry; nor was it mere fictitious capital; for although Lord 
SranieY adverts to the operation of Joint Stock and Country 
Banks, it is merely as “‘ adding to the mischief.” The labourers 
were not created by the demand of this overtrading; for Lord 
Srantey states “ labour was abundant.” He tells us, on the 
authority of the Poor-law Commissioners—“ In 1836, there was in 
Manchester and its neighbourhood so great a demand for labour, 
that, in addition to all the manufactories then existing, there were 
then in the progress of construction mills and machinery to the 
value of three millions pounds sterling, and that in the course of 
the following year there would be a demand for no less than 80,000 
additional hands in the district surrounding Manchester.” ‘The 
demand was supplied—“ labour was abundant,” says his Lordship; 
and yet no employment has been left short of hands; the agricul- 
tural districts and the manufacturing towns throughout the kingdom 
have still a larger population than can findemployment. The over- 
trading spoken of by Lord Stan ey is an effect of a foregone cause. 
We have capital and labourers to produce more food than we are 
allowed to purchase, and we have mouths to consume more food 
than they are allowed to earn. The Corn-laws have created an 
artificial scarcity—a scarcity by act of Parliament: they have 
plunged us prematurely into that most miserable state of society in 
which the population has outgrown the supply of food. Our capital 
accumulates because we are not allowed to spend it in food, and the 
labourers are starving for want of the food we are forbidden to buy. 
The excessive competition of our manufacturers—the glutting of 
foreign markets with our goods—the wild banking-speculations 
themselves, which ‘‘ add to the mischief”—are all the consequences, 
not the causes, of our scarcity by act of Parliament. The Corn- 
laws turn what would have been our food into money, and we are 
starving like Midas amid his accumulating heaps of gold. Lord 
Sran ey is in error when he says our Corn-laws afford us an ade- 
quate, or even “ nearly adequate” supply of corn. 

III. The existing Corn-law ‘‘ does enable a large portion of 
the lands of this country to be cultivated with a protit."—That’s 
the point! This it is that weds so many to the Corn-laws. “ You 
would have corn imported,” says Lord Stancey, “at a price which 
render it impossible to cultivate land with a profit.” We believe 
him, and the landowners who agree with him, to be in error in 
this opinion. Lord Sranxiey mentions in support of it, that one 
Russian province alone sent in an extraordinary year no less than 
38,000,000 quarters of corn to St. Petersburg. The evening 
before this statement was made by Lord Sranxey at Lancaster, it 
was shown by Lord Patmerston in the House of Commons that 
it must necessarily rest upon a clerical error in the return. We 


£ refer the opinion of the practical Mr. Wuirmoxe upon this point 
Take for illustration’s sake a case stated by Lord | : i" : : . 


to that of the alarmist Lord Sranitey. “An inquiry should first 
be instituted,” says Mr. Wuirmore in one of his recent letters on 
the Corn-laws, ‘ whether the change contemplated would lead to a 
diminished production of grain in this country: my own opinion is 
that no such result would follow.”* And again—* I believe we shall 
consume easily all the corn we can grow, and all we can import; 
but I believe also, we should want more of meat and of beer too— 
matters of immense moment to the graziers, the breeders of stock, 
and the barley-growers of this country. With regard to these 
latter poifts, it should be borne in mind that the advantage the 
British and Irish farmer has over his foreign competitor is much 
greater than in the article of wheat.”+ Right or wrong, however, 
there is no doubt that the belief that a free trade in corn would 

* Mr. Wurrmore’s Second Letter to the Agriculturists of the County of 


Salop, page &1. 
+ Mr. Wurrmore’s First Letter to the Agriculturists of the County of 
Salop, page 9. (‘Third edition.) 
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throw land out of cultivation tells strongly upon the class to which 
Lord Sranxey belongs. Lord Sranxey will do well to reflect upon 
the conversation, bearing on this point, which took place between 
himself and Mr. Brooxs of Manchester at the close of his speech— 

Mr. Brooks—*“ Will land let for more money with the Corn-laws or without 


them?” 
Lord Stanley said, he had no doubt of this, that the amount of rent to the 


landowner for rich lands would be regulated by the rent which would be ob- 


tained for poorer lands. , ; ; 
Mr. Brooks said, that was not an answer to his question; and again re- 


ted the question. 

Lord Stanley said, the answer would be a very long one, and he was not 
disposed to enter into it. There was, however, no doubt that if they increased 
the value of land, in a proportional amount would the landowner be benefited. 

Mr. Brooks asked, what right the landowner had to raise his rent at the 


expense of the people? 

ord Stanley said he did not admit Mr. Brooks’s position. He did not 
admit that it was at the expense of the people; because, although he believed 
that, upon grounds of political importance and as a great national object, the 
establishment of the Corn-laws was desirable, yet he did not admit that it 
raised the price of land at the expense of the people. 

Mr. Brooks said, his Lordship admitted that the price of land was greater 
with the Corn-laws than without them; and he begged to repeat his question 
to the noble lord. 

Lord Stanley said, the cullivation of a greater quantity of land, which was 
caused by the Corn-laws, had no doubt a tendency to increase the value of 
richer soils; but he did not admit that such an increase in the price of land 
was at the expense of the people. He believed that the additional value of 
land had a tendency to give additional stimulus to the agricultural population 
of this country, and those who were dependent on them, who had infinitely the 
greatest stake, and were infinitely greater even in point of numbers in this 


country. 
Lord Sranxey, who is a high-minded man, cannot peruse this 


conversation without feeling that he showed by his fencing that 
Mr. Brooks had hit upon a sore point. He first attempted to 
evade the question, and subsequently to palliate the admission he 
was obliged to make. He admits that he believes the income of 
the landowner to be augmented by the Corn-laws; and if he will 
take the trouble to read our comment upon his apology for them, 
we think he will admit that there is reason to question the benefit 
he has hitherto assumed they confer upon the country. If he is 
right in his belief that the Corn-laws cause land to let for more 
money, Mr. Brooxs is right in his conclusion that the landowner’s 
rent is raised at the expense of the people. Is Lord Sraniey 
prepared to uphold the laws which create scarcity by act of Parlia- 
ment, on the ground that they increase rent ? 

With this question we conclude our comments on his speech for 
the present: but there are some points—his opinions regarding 
the cases of the hand-loom weavers and of the children employed 
in factories—to which we may take an carly opportunity of ad- 
verting. 





BLACK-MAIL FOR THE LANDLORDS. 


Tuerre has been some cavilling at our proposal to buy off the op- 
position to Corn-law Repeal, in the columns of the Globe and Non- 
conformist; to whom only this one, and very subordinate point of 
our recent papers on the Corn question, uppears to have been 
attractive. 

The Globe professes an opinion that the proposal throws “a new 
difficulty in the way of a repeal or revision of the Corn-laws,” by 
increasing the enemies of such a measure. If such an offer were 
made, we are told, “every landlord great and small, every farmer 
large and small, would clamour against the injury that Corn-law 
revision would inflict, in the hope of obtaining a slice of the sop 
destined to stop the mouths of those who complained ; every tenant 
of an acre of kitchen-garden would grow loud in behalf of the 
agricultural interest ; every owner of a few sheep would raise a cry, 
great in proportion to the smallness of the wool, in defence of his 
property in the produce of the land; and the band of monopolists 
would become as strong in self-interested numbers as it is already 
in the undue influence of the few whose alleged rights are to be 
protected at the expense of nearly the whole community.” Now 
the answer to this objection is, unfortunately, too easy: every one 
of the classes here enumerated with such a desperate effort at 
smartness is already in the field opposing Corn-law Repeal. Not 
one inactive antagonist remains to be awakened into hostility. 
Nor is the offer we proposed to make of a nature to postpone the 
settlement of the question by bringing additional claimants into 
the field. What we proposed was, to set apart a guarantee-fund 
out of which all landowners who could prove peculiar injury 
from the working of Corn-law Repeal might have that injury 
compensated. The repeal must have taken place before any 
claim could be advanced; consequently the Repeal could not be 
delayed by the investigation of claims. The proposed condition, 
that only those who could prove a loss resulting from Repeal 
should receive compensation—that the landlord should make allow- 
ance to his tenants, and that what he allowed to them should be 
admitted as an item of his claims—would reduce the number of 
parties to be dealt with, and render the winding-up of the business 
more simple and expeditious. 

The writer in the Globe represents our proposal as calculated to 
“grind down the nearly famished people of today,” in order that 
their descendants may enjoy “a remote and consequently uncertain 
benefit.” * The Globe may be of opinion that the benefit from a 


* The Nonconformist, on the other hand, objects to our plan because it pro- 
poses “ to purchase their [ the landlords’ } consent with funds to be ultimately 
wrung from the pockets of another generation.” We leave the critics to settle 
the difference between them. The Vonconformist “wonders this extraordinarily 
feasible plan did not suggest itself to the Spectator until the Conservative was 
~ in power ”—“ it would have been far more efficacious two years since.” Well, 
it was suggested by the Spectator more than two years since, . The writer in 




















repeal of the Corn-laws must be remote and uncertain: we are not, 
Our proposal contemplates getting rid of the Corn-laws at once: 
this is for the benetit of the existing generation, not of their de« 
scendants merely. Our proposal of a guarantee-fund to meet losses 
that can be shown to proceed directly from the adoption of a Repeal 
measure, proceeds upon a twofold calculation,—first, that it would 
be better to pay a good round sum once for all, than to continue 
paying year after year the heavy tax that the Corn-laws impose on 
us; second, that in fact, so few will suffer any loss from Corn-law 
Repeal that the sum really paid will be a mere trifle. With Mr. 
Wuirmore and other practical agriculturists, we believe that no land 
will be thrown out of cultivation by Corn-law Repeal. We believe 
that any reduction that may take place in the price of corn will be more 
than made up for by the increased demand for other articles of agri- 
cultural produce. We believe some time must elapse before supplies 
of foreign grain for this market, sufficient to affect our agricul- 
turists materially, can be produced ; that the effects of repealing 
the Corn-laws must be gradual—affording time for landowners and 
farmers to meet the altered circumstances of the trade by a new 
system of management. We believe, therefore, that there will be 
little suffering on the part of the agriculturists, even in a transition- 
state; and therefore we proposed the guarantee-fund as an econo- 
mical means of allaying their apprehensions, and removing their 
most powerful motive for refusing to permit the experiment to be 
made. 

The Nonconformist (so far as we can discover its meaning) 
objects to our proposal because to adopt it would be quitting the 
line of principle for expediency. Without raising the question 
what kind of principle that can be which is opposed to what is 
expedient for the public good, we admit that expediency is in the 
present case our guiding motive. We think it expedient to get rid 
of the Corn-laws with the least possible delay and at the least pose 
sible expense. We prefer a plan which promises to remove the 
Corn-laws at once, to one which would slowly do away with the 
duty by taking off infinitesimal proportions at tedious intervals ; 
much more do we prefer such a plan to one that would saddle us 
with a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter, which perhaps may be reduced, 
or perhaps taken off at some future time not specified. We believe 
that, if we take into account what the Corn-laws annually cost the 
nation, what the agitation against the Corn-laws has already cost 
those who are engaged in it, and what it is likely to cost them 
if they persevere in their present planless course, a guarantee- 
fund—even though there should be deep drafts upon it—would 
be found a much cheaper way of getting rid of the evil we seck 
to remove. We avowedly made this concession to the landed 
interest, not as a right they could claim, but as the cheapest way 
to get rid of their exaction. We are in their power. Thanks to 
the “landed preponderancy,” in which the friends of the Globe so 
much delight, the landowners can refuse to repeal the Corn-laws. 
A majority of 91 in the House of Commons, returned by a majority 
of the voters polled at the last election, and all but the whole of the 
House of Lords, is, in the present apathetic state of the public 
mind, a power with which there is no shame in coming to terms. 
By the Corn-laws we are made to pay yearly black-mail to the 
landowners, and we would rather compromise by paying them 
something once and away. If we could help ourselves otherwise, 
we should prefer it; but we cannot. It is in vain to think of 
“ railing the seal from off their bond.” 

These are our reasons for remaining of opinion that it would 
be worth our while to propitiate the landowners, by allaying their 
apprehensions of possible loss through the operation of Corn-law 
Repeal, even by the offer of a guarantee-fund. We shall not say 
our proposal that it is the best yet suggested for facilitating a 
settlement of the Corn-law question—? zs the only one. Let those 
who object to our plan propose one of their own: it is full time 
that they were setting to work. Speechifying is the mere flourish 
of trumpets before engaging: do they fancy that the Corn-laws 
are to fall before their bleating, as the walls of Jericho toppled 
down before the blast of the rams-horns ? 

One word of the terms in which our two journalist-censors have 
been pleased to speak of us, their fellow-labourer. Both of them 
impute bad motives,—certainly not the most becoming treatment 
of a suggestion that formed a part of as sincere, earnest, though dis- 
passionate an advocacy of the cause they profess to have at heart, 
as has appeared. Even leaving out of view the decency of imput- 
ing unworthy motives, we think that impartial readers will scarcely 
approve of the vitupgrative epithets these journals have applied to 
us. It is consoling, indeed, to find that the Nonconformist only 
thinks us an agent of the Devil—not the Devil himself. “ Satan 
never tempts in propria persona,” says this grave divine. The 
writer in the Globe is more profuse of his flippant abuse; which 
costs nothing but character. He rings the changes upon what he 
calls our “ philosophy of politics,” “coxcombry,” ‘apostacy,” ‘“dis- 
honourable distinction,” and other cognate irrelevancies; winding 
up by declaring that we have become a mark for “ contempt.” 
The last word is rather unhappily chosen: contempt is silent—it 
does not pursue its object with the reiterated, bitter invective, 
with which we continue to be honoured by Globe, Chronicle, and 
other mouthpieces of the same party,—invective which we only 
notice for the purpose of intimating, that so far from being able to 
influence our onward course by one hair's breadth, it does not even 
tempt us to retaliate. 
the Nonconformist ought to remember, that though his attention may have 
only been recently directed to the question, it is not a new one: he had better 
read up his arrears in the literature of the Corn-law controversy, or he may 
sonar his ignorance of its progress and real position in more important par« 
iculars, 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF LORD HOWICK. 

Yes, Lord Howick has been assassinated. His fearless assertion 
of “ Free Trade principles” has made him obnoxious to popular 
furor: some Conservative demagogue at Sunderland, devotedly de- 
termined to rid Sir Ropert Peet of such an enemy, has raised his 
wicked hand against the leader of that powerful party in the House 
of Commons which consists of Lord Howick and Mr. Cuarves 
Woop ; doubtless for the purpose of preventing the junction of the 
two halves, hitherto so luckily divided in the new Parliament. 
“ Howick and Free Trade” was the battle-cry which drew down 
upon the Whig Lord the shaft of vengeance; and thus he fell a 
martyr, vice Coppen, to Corn-law Repeal, at Sunderland, anno 
Domini 1841—that is, he nearly fell. It was indeed bruited that 
he was killed outright ; but on examination, the horror of his fate 
dwindled away, like the magnitude of the Whig Free Trade under 
scrutiny; the story grew fine by degrees and beautifully less: a 
man had shot Lord Howick ; a man had shot at Lord Howick; a 
man had shot, and Lord Howrcx’s finger was hit by a stone. Lord 
Howrck has not actually attained martyrdom, but it was almost as 
good: he was in the situation of that lucky dog who got the next 
number to the prize in the lottery. 

It is well known that the French commonly exceed us in the in- 
ventive faculty, but that we improve upon their invention: here is an 
instance. The French have hit upon a very striking mode of giving 
prominency to the Royal station, which is by procuring their Princes 
to be shot at. But Louis Puirippr, dull fellow, has always suffered 
his clumsy assassins to shoot at him and his with “ solid lead ”"— 
as solid as any of the plummets which the Jew-boys force upon 
one’s ion at stage-coach-offices: Lord Howrcx has hit upon 
a very simple amendment—the QuéntsseT of Sunderland was left 
to do his duty without ball and without aim. That is much safer, 
but equally imposing: while the bullet is dispensed with, there is all 
the fire, all the smoke, all the opportunity for showing firmness, all 
the screaming of women, all the popular indignation; and to crown 
the whole, there actually was an émeute and a sacking of a house. 
So Lord Llowick is not assassinated; but he takes his degree as 
an assassinable man: as some Pecrs are styled ‘“ noble and learned,” 
he will be called, in virtue of his new qualification, the “ noble 
and assassinable lord.” Every man is not born with a silver-spoon 
in his mouth; and it is not every defeated candidate that finds a 
reélection and a bloodless assassination all in one day. 
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DROWNING: PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 
Ir is remarkable, as Ex1 observed many years ago in his disser- 
tation on the discovery of ‘the art of roasting pigs, how slow is the 
progress of great inventions towards perfection. 
the Humane Society affords a pat illustration of this truth. No 
race of men seem to have such an aptitude for drowning as the 
Londoners. We allude not to those who, having a taste for drown- 
ing, commit the act with “malice prepense,” but to those who, 
without any particular liking for watery applications either internal 
or external, somehow or other contrive to get drowned every now and 
then without any apparent sufficient reason. It is a remark fre- 
quently made by foreigners and the inhabitants of the provinces, 
while summing up the annual accidents on the Serpentine and 
other ornamental sheets of water in the Metropolis, that a Lon- 
doner contrives to get drowned under circumstances which would 
render it a sheer impossibility for any other human being. Not- 
withstanding this has been the state of the matter from time im- 
memorial, it was not till after the middle of last century that a be- 
nevolent individual conceived the idea of an institution for the pur- 
pose of fishing up such persons as might by accident or otherwise 
fall into the water, and securing the speedy application of means 
for restoring suspended animation. Some time elapsed before 
the Humane Society was instituted; and to this day its funds 
have continued more or less precarious and inadequate to 
the services it proposes to render. Considering the nature 
and extent of the support it has experienced, it is wonder- 
ful how much this benevolent body has effected. 
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prevent accidental drownings ; but their frequency in London at least | , ie Sil ; 
| speeches are referred to by historians of the period. 


may be diminished—independently of ice-boats, drags, medallists, 


and Newfoundland dogs, with their portraits painted by LanpsErER | 


as an encouragement to their species—by the very simple process 
of filling up the more dangerous parts of the Serpentine and the 
ornamental water in the Regent’s and St. James’s Parks. A 
medium depth of four feet water, we are assured, is not only sufli- 
cient to keep these canals in a condition to serve all the purposes 
of ornament, but would greatly facilitate the extirpation of those 
aqueous weeds which so much mar their beauty during summer. 
By giving these sheets of water a uniform depth of four feet, 
earlicr and stronger sheets of ice would be insured in winter. — In 
this way the Woods and Forests could, by a very slender outlay, 
increase the amenity of the Parks for the general inhabitants of 
London, and at the same time contribute materially towards 
diminishing the amount of fatal accidents in skating or bathing. 

A motion to this effect was made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Rennie, on Tuesday ; but rejected, because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer remembered “that in the early period of his life 
great efforts had been made to deepen the Serpentine,”—7. e. 
because a blunder having once been made, consistency requires 
that it should be perpetuated. 
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SIR BENJAMIN RUDYERD’S SPEECHES AND POEMS. 


Tue Rupyerps are reputed to have been a distinguished family in 
Staffordshire in the time of Canute and Epwarp the Confessor. 
Under the Conqueror their property was forfeited, but subse- 
quently redeemed, and the race continued to bear a part in public 
affairs throughout our annals; family tradition reporting that 
“ Rudulphus Lord of Rudyerd having joined Lord Stanley with a 
body of men,” slew Richard the Third at the battle of Bosworth. 

Sir Bensamin Rupyerp, the subject of the volume before us, 
was born in 1572, and educated at Oxford; but it is not known 
whether he took a degree. In 1590 he entered the Middle Temple, 
and was called to the bar in 1600. From his connexions and the 
verses he left behind him, he appears to have cultivated poetry in 
his youth; and if the complimentary lines of Ben Jonson are to 
be believed, was distinguished for manners and criticism. Of his 
private life little, however, appears to be known, except that he 
travelled on the Continent; married Miss Harrinaton, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Joun HArrineton; and disinherited his son 
in favour of his grandson—for what reason, family tradition is silent 
and research has not discovered. The leading events of his public 
life are better known. In 1616-17, he was appointed, by JamEs 
the First, Surveyor or Second Judge of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries—an oppressive tribunal, by which the Crown claimed the 
guardianship as well of the property as of the person of all minors, 
bestowing the wardship on its favourites, who administered the 
estate for their own advantage, and married the minors to their 
connexions. In 1620, Rupyerp was elected for Portsmouth; and 
he continued to sit in every succeeding House of Commons till 
towards the end of the Long Parliament, when he was among the 
Members seized and imprisoned by the Army in “ Pride’s Purge.” 
Ilis duress, however, was short; the notorious Huau Peters, the 
Independent preacher, and Chaplain to Lord Farrrax, releasing 
him “ by the power of the word,” as he said, but in reality by the 
power of Cromwett. This took place in 1649; and immediately 
afterwards, Sir Ricuarp retired to his seat of Westwoodhay, in 
Berkshire ; where he lived a retired life, till his death in 1658, in 
his eighty-sixth year. 

Of his private character not much appears to be known: if a 
judgment be formed from his verses, (though verses are by no means 
evidence of conduct,) he fell into the licentiousness of the times 
during his youth. Asa public man in maturer life, he was highly 
respected for his prudence, moderation, liberal opinions, and 
justice. Though holding cffice under the Court, and himself in 
some sense a courtier, he opposed its measures, and sometimes very 
boldly ; but at times his reputation for Liberalism appears to have 
him to serve Cuarves the First much more than an 
avowed partisan could have done. We have seen that his release 


It is with | from prison was immediately ordered or permitted by CromweELt, 


Parlia- 


though he knew him for an opponent ; and when the Long 
6,0002. 


ment abolished the Court of Wards, they voted Rupyerp 
as a compensation—a considerable sum in those days. 

As a speaker, he had a great reputation in his own time; a con- 
temporary styling him “the silver trumpet,” and some of his 
In those days, 
however, reporters existed not, and it was only on very great oc- 
casions that a single speech was published. ‘The orations of Rup- 


{ yerD, like those of his contemporaries, have mostly perished; and 


those which the industry of individuals preserved appear to be 
rather the impression of what he said than the actual speech. 
From these scattered fragments, which have been collected with 
great industry by Mr. Mutner, nothing but a conjectural judg- 
ment, perhaps, can be formed. So far as the materials go, how- 
ever, we should say that Sir Bensamin Rupyerp had two styles— 
one early, one mature. Ilis early style, from the two or three re- 
maining specimens, appears to have been rather commonplace, in 
matter, illustration, and diction. Ilis latter speeches support his 
reputation. Ilis views were sensible, though too much bounded by 
custom and precedent; his style terse, with the strength and 
manliness which seem to have been an intellectual feature of the 
age; his illustrations quaint, but often striking; and his thoughts 
not unfrequently rising to broad truths or general principles. 
Rvupyerp was not, however, in the first class either of statesmen 
or orators,—as no merely moderate man can ever be; for unless a 
man can clearly see when the nature of affairs requires urging, and 
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when quiescence is the necessary principle, he is only half a states- 
man, and will very often be labouring against the very nature of 
things. Hence, though respected and influential, the power of 
Rupyerp only operated on secondary questions, about which ad- 
versaries might be indifferent, or which they might be disposed to 
grant as enabling them to resist the more essential matters. In 
oratory he was surpassed by Pym, Hamppen, and Exxiot, and 
equalled by some others. His moderation, when the time for a 
middle course was past, prevented him from rising to leadership ; 
and he had not sufficient sagacity to forestal, or strength of charac- 
ter or fertility of resources to resist, the first shock of violence. 
This moderation, as it always is perhaps, seems to have been united 
with something of timorousness: it was a pretty frequent argument 
of his not to push matters too far, lest Parliaments should be 


‘rooted out.” 

Judging from what we have before us, we should say that the 
mind of Rupyerp was rather judicial than senatorial; more fitted 
to decide absolutely in matters submitted to his decision, than to 
s -. . . 
influence the decision of others amid the storms of party; and still 
less fitted to lead on followers to victory through a doubtful strife. 
His very best passages are descriptive or annunciative, reasoning 
rather than exciting, but sometimes powerful. Here is a picture of 

FAVOURITES MINISTERS. 

They are men that talk largely of the King’s service, have done none but 
their own ; and that’s too evident. They speak highly of the King’s power, 
but they have made it a miserable power, that produceth nothing but weakness 
both to the King and kingdom. They have exhausted the King’s revenue to 
the bottom, nay, through the bottom and beyond. They have spent vast sums 
of money, wastefully, fruitlessly, dangerously ; so that more money, without 
other counsels, will be but a swift undoing. They have always peremptorily 
pursued one obstinate, pernicious course. First, they bring things to an ex- 
tremity; then they make that extremity, of their own making, the reason of 
their next action, seven times worse than the former; and there we are at 
this instant. They have almost spoiled the best-instituted government in the 
world for sovereignty in a king, liberty to the subject; the proportionable 
temper of both which makes the happiest state for power, for riches, fur dura- 
tion. They have unmannerly and slubberingly cast all their projects, all their 
machinations, upon the King; which no wise or good Minister ever did, but 
would still take all harsh, distasteful things upon themselves, to clear, to 
sweeten their master. They have not suffered his Majesty to appear unto his 
people in his own native goodness. They have eclipsed him by their own in- 
terposition. Although gross, condense bodies may obscure and hinder the sun 
from shining out, yet is he still the same im his own splendour; and when they 
are removed, all creatures under him are directed by his light, comforted by his 
beams. But they have framed a superstitious maxim of state for their own 
turn—‘ That if a king will suffer men to be torn from him, he shall never have 
any good service done him”; when the plain truth is, that this is the surest 
way to preserve a king from having ill servants about him. 

TRUTHS. 

Alliances do serve well to make up a present breach, or mutually to 
strengthen those states who have the same ends; but politic bodies have no 
natural affections; they are guided by particular interests, and beyond that 
are not to be trusted. . ss ‘3 

Let us not think that we have nothing because we have not all we desire ; 
and though we had, yet we cannot make a mathematical security ; all human 
caution is susceptible ,¢ corruption and failing; God’s providence will not be 
bound, success must be His. He that observes the wind and rain will neither 
sow nor reap; if he do nothing until he can secure the weather, he shall have 
but an ill harvest. ss . . 

Some menare so violent and strong in their own conceits, that they think all 
others dishonest who are not of their opinion ; but he that calls me knave be- 
cause I differ from him in opinion, is the verier knave of the two. 

The following, though for the most part personal, is powerfully 
expressed— 

“ Let no man think what I have said is the language of a private end: my 
aim is only for the good success of the whole; for 1 thank God, my mind stands 
above any fortune that is to be gotten by base or unworthy means. No man is 
bound to be rich or great; no, nor be wise; but every man is bound to be 
honest. Out of my heart have I spoken.” 

His speech in the Court of Wards, when its abolition was pro- 
posed, is of a narrow and personal nature. But it may be taken as 
a fair instance of his mind, which was that of a Conservative 
Reformer; one who would improve, but not willingly abolish, 
however evil the nature of the institution, or unfitted to the circum- 
stances of the times. 

“ Mr. Speaker—I am sure the best of us all may be amended, and therefore 
I will not say but the Court of Wards, as other courts, may need reformation ; 
towards which, in whatever shall be just and equal between the King and the 
a Te I shall willingly and clearly contribute my best assistance. Only, Sir, I 
shall humbly claim this indifference of the House, that what hath always been 
the constant course of the Court from the first erection of it, which is the law 
of a court, may not be imputed to the present officers, who never knew other, 
neither had the means to know it. If in any part of it there be any thing unfit, 
or exorbitant, it may be reduced and rectified by a better law; but if there be 
found corruption, extortion, or bribery in any of the officers, let them be pro- 
secuted and punished to the utmost; let him be judged guilty that evinces the 
least favour. e . € 

“ Although, Mr. Speaker, I have always endeavoured to perform my best 
service to the King, yet my tenderness hath been to the subject, because we do 
meet with many estates sore bruised and broken with debrs and children. But 
if a better course may be invented, which will be more easy to the subject and 


rofitable to the King, I shall be so far from being a hindrance, that I shall | 


a furtherer of it, the King’s leave being first asked and granted ; for it will 
be manners in us to know whether his Majesty will compound for that which 
is his own already.” 

The poetry of Rupyerp seems to have been merely the amuse- 
ment of his youth and leisure; nor does he appear to have paid 
such regard to his effusions as to have published or at least to have 
collected them. Trifles of this kind are not a subject for criticism; 
and his was a mind that did not reach early excellence: bad he 
continued the habitual practice he might have -succeeded better. 
It is probable, however, that he wanted the fire and animation of 
a poet, though he possessed the grace. There is much both of 
neatness in the expression and of happiness in the thoughts of the 
following lines. The theme perhaps inspired him. 





VERSES, 
Written by one that was a suitor to a gentlewoman more virtuous than fair, to a friend 
of his that disliked her. The lady here alluded to was Miss Harrington, afterwards 
Lady Rudyerd. 
Why slightest thou her whom I approve ? 
Thou art no peer to try my love, 
Nor canst discern where her form lies, 
Unless thou saw’st her with my eyes. 
Say she were foul, or blacker than 
The night, or sun-burnt Indian, 
Yet, rated in my fancy, she 
Is so as she appears to me: 
It is not feature, nor a face, 
That doth my free election grace ; 
Nor is my fancy only led 
By a well-temper’d white and red: 
Could I enamour’d be on those, 
The lily and the blushing rose 
United in one stock might be 
As dear unto my thoughts as she. 
But I search further, and do find 
A richer treasure in her mind, 
Where something is so lasting fair, 
That art nor age cannot impair. 
Hadst thou a perspective so clear 
That thou could view my object there ; 
When thou her virtue shall espy, 
Then wonder, and confess that L 
Had cause to like her; and learn thence 
To love by judgment, not by sense. 

The letters of the great-great-grandson of Sir Bensamin, who 
was a “ Captain in the Guards at the Battle of Fontenoy,” as the 
titlepage informs us, exbibit the Captain in the light of a lively, 
well-bred, and not unliterary man. In his account of personal 
troubles in the Low Countries during the campaign, and his sketch 
of the garrison during a subsequent sojourn at Gibraltar, there is 
nothing, however, which was worth printing. The only general 
point is the alternate hardship and idleness of a military life. 

The volume altogether appears to have originated in some 
feelings of family regard for a distinguished ancestor; and much 
industry and pains have been displayed in collecting the materials. 
Equal skill, however, has not been exhibited in presenting them. 
The progress of the biography is sometimes interrupted by matters 
which have no relation to it: the biographer, Mr. Mannrva, is 
constantly digressing from the life of Sir Bensamin Rupyerp to 
the history of the period, without writing that history succinctly 
or completely : his style is verbose and his judgment feeble. An 
introduction of a dozen or twenty pages would have told all there 
was to tell of Sir Bensamin Rupyerp ; a note would have sufficed 
to state the occasion of each speech ; and the poems would speak 
for themselves. Compressed to less than half its bulk, the volume 
would have been an agreeable book enough for those who might 
feel an interest in its subject. As it is, the useful matter is so 
involved in topics so feebly and dilutedly expressed, that it will be 
quite inaccessible to all but very patient readers. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LOCKHART’S SPANISH 
BALLADS. 

Tuere is not much to be said in the way of criticism on a work 
which has been so long before the public as Mr. Locxuart’s 
translation of selected Spanish Ballads. The work exhibits a pretty 
complete view of the oldest popular literature in Europe, the Can 
terbury Tales perhaps excepted: many of the Ballads throw a 
strong light upon the spirit of Spanish and Moorish history pre- 
vious to the reduction of the various kingdoms of the Peninsula 
under one monarch; exhibit a good enough idea of the feelings 
of chivalry; and give a curious insight into the manners of the 
time, or at least of what the contemporary belief was of those 
manners; a singular example of which as regards priests and prin- 
cesses will be found in the escape of Count Fernan GONZALEZ. 

What degree of art and happiness Mr. Lockuart may have 
combined in the translation, or with what fidelity he may have 
rendered his text, our ignorance of the originals prevents us from 
telling. So far as we can conjecture, we should say that he has 
faithfully presented the incidents, and not only retained the unso- 
phisticated homeliness, but preserved a good deal of the Spanish 
national character ; though the style of diction, had he been writing 
Spanish, would, we should say, have hada modern cast. A perusal 
ofthe “ Death of Don Pedro,” translated by Scort, will, however, 
convey the highest idea of Lockuarr’s merit. Without being a jot 
more poetical than any of the other ballads, and wanting something 
of their homely simplicity, Scort’s attempt has “no character at all.” 
The mortal combat of the brothersmight have taken place in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or France, between natives of those respective 
countries. All Locxuart’s translations are distinctively Spanish. 

There is prose as well as poetry in the volume; and the general 
Introduction will furnish an idea of the Ballad history of Spain, as 
well as of the poetical character of the Ballads; whilst the Notes, 
prefixed to the separate translations, not only acquaint the reader 
with the subject of the poem, but give him an insight into the es- 
sential nature of old Spanish history. One remark may be ha- 
zarded on the Introduction. Mr. Locxuarr says that the old 
Spaniard exhibited little of that servile submission to the Pope 
which characterized the nation since Cuartes the Fifth’s time. 
This may be so, but it is not borne out by the ballads before us: 
in the only one where the Pope is introduced as an actor, “The 
Excommunication of the Cid,” that doughty hero exhibits a very 
profound reverence for the Holy Father. 

As a specimen of the work, for such readers as may need a spe- 
cimen, we take a ballad which presents a striking picture of the 
customs of the time. 
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THE CID’s WEDDING. 

The following ballad, which contains some curious traits of rough and an- 
tique manners, is not included in Escobar’s collection. There is one of these 
descriptive of the same event, but appar@htly executed by a much more modern 

nd. 

Within his hall of Burgos the King prepares the feast ; 

He makes his preparation for many a noble guest. 

It is a joyful city, it is a gallant day, 

’T is the Campeador’s wedding, and who will bide away ? 

Layn Calvo, the Lord Bishop, he first comes forth the gate ; 
Behind him comes Ruy Diaz, in all his bridal state ; 

The crowd makes way before them as up the street they go; 
For the multitude of people their steps must needs be slow. 

The King had taken order that they should rear an arch, 

From house to house all over, in the way that they must march ; 
They have hung it all with lances, and shields, and glittering helms, 
Brought by the Campeador from out the Moorish realms. 

They have scattered olive-branches and rushes on the street, 
And the ladies fling down garlands at the Campeador’s feet ; 
With tapestry and broidery their balconies between, 

To do his bridal honour, their walls the burghers screen. 

They lead the bulls before them all covered o’er with trappings ; 
The little boys pursue them with hootings and with clappings; 
The fool with cap and bladder upon his ass goes prancing, 
Amidst troops of captive maidens with bells and cymbals dancing. 
With antics and with fooleries, with shouting and with laughter, 
They fill the streets of Burgos: and the Devil he comes after ; 
For the King has hired the horned fiend for 7a maravedis, 
And there he goes, with hoofs for toes, to terrify the ladies. 
Then comes the bride Ximena—the King he holds her hand ; 
And the Queen; and all in fur and pall the nobles of the land. 
All down the street the ears of wheat are round Ximena flying ; 
But the King lifts off her bosom sweet whatever there is lying. 
Quoth Suero, when he saw it, (his thought you understand, ) 
“Tis a fine thing to be a King; but Heaven make me a band!” 
The King was very merry when he was told of this, 

And swore the bride ere eventide must give the boy a kiss. 

The King went always talking ; but she held down her head, 
And seldom gave an answer to any thing he said: 

It was better to be silent, among such a crowd of folk, 

____ Than utter words so meaningless as she did when she spoke. 

It is not, however, as a literary work that the present edition of 
Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads challenges public attention, but as an il- 
lustrated volume. Andif any equally splendid publications ever ap- 
peared, it has not fallen to our lot tosec them. In this instance Mr. 
Murray has outdone himself, and combined in one volume the va- 
rious capabilities of ancient and modern art—the richness of the 
old illuminators, and the artistical skill of the designer, with the re- 
sources of modern wood-engraving, and the various modes of em- 
bellishing and adorning which the wonderful advances in mechanics 
enables taste to supply to a very moderate degree of wealth. Every 





page from the title to the finis exhibits an ornament of some kind. 
Titles gleaming in gold and many colours, pages with a margin of 
illustrative engravings, or elaborate arabesques, &c., appropriate to 
the subject, head and tail picces, and plates depicting the text, 
together with initial letters of endless variety—to say nothing of the 
tasteful gorgeousness of the binding—are all to be found in perfection 
in the volume before us. Not only does the splendour of the deco- 
rations dazzle the eye, but their appropriate character influences the 
mind: the wealth of Arabian fancy is lavished on the legends of 
Moorish history, and the glories of the Alhambra are reflected in 
these pages. Every ballad, and the introductory notices of them, 
are severally distinguished by arabesque borderings round the 
pages, of various devices, selected and drawn by Mr. Owen Jones 
from the originals: where the same pattern recurs, it is in a different 
colour. The devices of the arabesque scrolls combine the luxu- 
riance of Gothic with the elegance of Greck ornament ; the most 
fantastic invention being chastened by the firm outline and sym- 
metrical arrangement that constitue their architectural character. 
One of the most beautiful examples of intricate convolution with 
a graceful proportion of solid forms to the interstices, is the 
framework of tracery round the letterpress title; though its light 
yet massive richness is shown to better advantage in the pages of 
the ballad “* Count Arnaldos,” where it is of one uniform tint of 
yellow. To exemplify by contrast the peculiar character of 
Moorish ornament, we point attention to a vine-border of modern 
design surrounding the ballad of “ The Lady of the Tree” ; which, 
though pretty in itself, is not only inharmonious but inferior: the 
natural character of the foliage and the picturesque style of treat- 
ment are unsuited to the architectural character of the arabesques, | 





which admit of no shade or gradation of tint; being not represen- | 
tations of actual things, but translations of natural forms into | 
artificial shapes. 

Pictorial designs occasionally fill the margin in lieu of scroll- | 
work; here and there a procession winds all through the page, 
forming a graphic chain, each link enclosing a verse of the ballad it 
illustrates ; vignettes are set like gems in arabesque mountings ; 
and groups of bolder style form separate plates. The merit of 
these pictures is greater in execution than conception; the correct- 
ness of the costumes being more remarkable than the chivalric 
Spirit of the figures. The designs of C. E. Ausry and H. Warren 
are the most animated and characteristic ; and a tailpiece of two 
knights tilting in full career, by Avpry, has the fire and movement 
of the tournament: Harvzy’s are formal and conventional; and 
those by W. Simson are heavy in their force. ‘The wood-cuts are 
very finely engraved; but, being printed in black ink, they 
appear raw, and sometimes even coarse, in juxtaposition with 
the coloured borders: this defect, though but a spot amid the blaze 
of beauty, requires to be pointed out for future avoidance. ‘The 
separate cuts have a tint thrown over them with white lights; but 
this does not neutralize the harsh discordance of the black lines: 
the cuts should have been printed in sepia, to harmonize with the 





bright reds, blues, and yellows, and the more delicate lilac, green, 
and pink colours, as well as the more gorgeous hues of the blazonry. 





AIKIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

“ In the year 1828,” says Mr. Arxrn in his preface, “ it was pro- 
posed to the Society of Arts to appropriate a few evenings to the 
illustration of the Arts and Manufactures of Great Britain.” The 
plan was approved of, and a Committee appointed to carry it into 
effect. All the papers read during the first two years were fur- 
nished by Mr. Arkin, who was then Secretary to the Society ; after 
which period, other members “ were prevailed on to give illustra- 
tions of those arts and manufactures with which they were per- 
sonally conversant, and the plan has been kept up with spirit to 
the present time.” The papers furnished by Mr. Arkin exceed 
forty ; some of which have been published in the transactions of 
the Society, whilst some continue in manuscript. The volume be- 
fore us consists of a selection from the whole of these papers; sub- 
jected to extensive revision, and illustrated by engravings, to supply 
the place of the actual articles exhibited to the meeting, which articles 
were supplied by members of the Society or by public institutions. 

The papers in Mr. Aixry’s volume are fourteen, illustrating 
eleven subjects; some pure manufactures—as Paper and Pottery, 
Felting and Hatmaking; others, natural productions, whose sub- 
stances, though moditied or changed by art, and so far manufactured, 
are still homogeneous bodies—as Bone, Horn, Tortoiseshell, and 
Whalebone ; in both which departments of trade skill only prepares 
and fashions the natural substance; whilst in Gypsum, Limestone, 
and Calcareous Cements, the nature of the primitive body is alto= 
gether changed. Engraving and Etching is a pure art. The four 
papers devoted to Iron embrace the history of its use, (from 
which Mr. Scrivenor seems to have borrowed pretty largely,) 
and an account of the modes of its manufacture. Furs and the 
Fur-trade is a piece of commercial history. 

Varying in attractive powers as regards the character of their 
subjects, and perhaps in relation to the interest which the reader 
may feel in them from previous circumstances or practical know- 
ledge, the whole of these papers display considerable ability. The 
volume abounds with conclusive facts bearing upon the matter in 
hand, clearly and orderly presented. It also displays considerable 
reading upon the subjects the writer intends to illustrate, as well 
as a sufficient knowledge of the practice. But the Jilustrations 
of the Arts and Manufactures of Great Britain is something 
more than a vehicle for conveying recorded or floating knowledge 
bearing upon the useful arts. The volume has a tendency to 
elevate the character of the humblest handicraft, by showing how 
its successful practice must be based upon philosophical principles; 
whilst it indicates the practical uses to which the results of the 
highest, and what seems d@ priori the most transcendental investi« 
gations into nature, may be applied; manufactures, like all other 
arts whether the fine or the liberal, being but a judicious following 
of nature. 

One of the most striking features of Mr. Arkrn’s volume is 
the use to which science and civilization turn things appa- 
rently the most worthless. Dry bones, in the opinion of our 
ancestors, were not only useless, but they gave rise to a phrase 
which embodied uselessness in a metaphor. But the philosopher 
comes with his accumulated knowledge and his experiments, and 
see what value science adds to old bones. 

CHEMISTRY ON BONES. 

The decomposition in close vessels of the single substance bone, produces 
five new substances; namely, animal charcoal, carbonate of ammonia, animal 
oil, water, and inflammable gas. A lowred heat volatilizes all these substances 
except the first; which, therefore, when the process is performed on a large 
scale in iron vessels, remains in the retort separated from the other four com- 
pounds. ‘The water, the carbonate of ammonia, and part of the oil, are con- 
densed and remain in the receiver; the inflammable gas, holding in solution 
another part of the oil from which it derives an inconceivably nauseous odour, 
passes off through a pipe, and is either conveyed into the ash-pit of the furnace, 
whence it is drawn up among the burning fuel and is consumed, or is set fire 
to as it issues from the mouth of the pipe; by either of which methods its 
noisome smell is for the most part avoided. ‘The ammoniacal liquor likewise 
combines with a little of the oil, from which it may for the most part be se- 
parated by redistillation : enough, however, of the oil remains united with it 
to produce that particular modification of odour by which spirit of hartshorn 
(for so this substance is commonly called) is distinguished from pure ammonia ; 
or, by other processes unnecessary here to mention, the ammonia is obtained 


MR. 


| entirely free from the oil. 


I now return to the animal charcoal, which I have already briefly mentioned. 
When obtained from bone, it is called bone-black ; when from ivory, ivory= 
black ; the difference between these two being merely that of texture and some 
slight tint of colour, for they both are an intimate mixture of carbonate and 


| phosphate of lime with charcoal, resulting from the decomposition of animal 


matter. ‘Till of late, the only use to which this substance was put was the 
basis of black pigments; ivory-black having been first so applied by the cele= 
brated Greek painter Apelles. 

Some years ago, a German chemist of the name of Lowitz, settled at Peters- 
burg, discovered that common charcoal when fresh burnt and in fine powder 
has the property of taking away the colour of common vinegar and of several 
other liquids, and likewise of removing the odour proceeding from vegeta- 
ble and animal substances in a state of spontaneous decomposition. This in- 
teresting and valuable fact was soon applied to the clarification of various 
liquors in pharmacy, and as an auxiliary in the art of refining sugar. About 
the year 1811, M. Figuier of Montpellier ascertained that charcoal from animal 
substances not only is equally efficacious when used in considerably smaller 
proportion than vegetable charcoal, but that it is capable of decolouring many 
liquors on which the latter has no sensible effect whatever. This discovery 
created immediately a demand for bone-black in this country and in all the 
other manufacturing countries of Europe; those especially in which refined 
sugar is obtained either from brown cane-sugar or from the juice of the beet. 

It is not only in one kind of industrial pursuit, however, that old 
bones are available. Returned to the dust whence they came, 
they increase the produce of the land, and in one article of cultiva= 
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tion may be said to act as a medicine, carrying the crop over a 
crisis ; properly boiled, they may be used as food, and excellent soup 
they make; their shavings provide the delicate and the refined with 
an article of luxury; and the commerce in bones is now carrying 


ships round the world. 
BONE SOUP, WITH A HINT FOR THE BESIEGED. 

The solid part of the long bones contains very little soluble matter: it 
would therefore, in most cases, be a matter of economy to exclude them, the 
advantage to be derived from them by ordinary treatment not being equal to 
the value of the fuel which they would require. It is from the enlarged ex- 
tremities of the long bones and their articulating surfaces that the principal 
supply of nutritive matter is to be derived: these parts, therefore, should be 
sawed off from the rest, and be broken into pieces. From the bones of 
young animals thus treated, boiling water will, in two or three hours, extract the 
whole or nearly the whole of the soluble matter: but in the bones of older ani- 
mals, the gelatine seems to be in a state of condensation approaching to that in 
which it exists in skin, and therefore requires the long-continued action of 
boiling-water for its separation. By way of experiment, I had the leg-bone 
of an ox sawed longitndinally and boiled for three or four hours. At the end 
of this time, the whole of the fat and mucus had been extracted, with part of 
the jelly. On applying the finger to the cellular part of the bone when wiped 
dry, I found the surface to be considerably sticky ; and on examining the cells, 
I found many of them completely filled with a transparent substance, scarcely 
viscid, but much resembling picces of glue that had been put to soak in cold 
water; by which, as every one knows, the glue swells exceedingly by absorp- 
tion of the water, without, however, becoming viscid. A second boiling for 
three or four hours in fresh water dissolved out a considerable portion of the 

elatine; but stiil the surface of the bone remained sticky; many of the cclls 

ad a glazed surface, and even after a third repetition of the boiling only a few 
even of the superficial cells were quite empty. It is evident, therefore, that we 
cannot avail ourselves, with any regard to economy of fucl, of the whole of the 
nutritive matter contained in bones by the action of boiling water applied in 
the common wey. But by means of a digester—that is, a boiler with a steam- 
tight cover and a safety-valve—we can without hazard raise the temperature 
of water from 212 degrees, its boiling-point in the open air, to 270 degrees or 
280 degrees. Ata less heat than even the former ef these, not only the con- 
densed gelatine, but also the membranous part of bones, is dissolved, if the bones 
have previously been reduced to small pieces; and the undissolved residue wil! 
be found to be a friable crumbling mass, with scarcely any remains of animal 
matter. It appears that bone-soups are thus prepared at present at some of the 
hospitals and military head-quarters in France, and memoirs have been pub- 
lished stating the advantage of making a collection of dry bones as part of the 
provisions of a garrison in case of siege, being a kind ot food scarcely suscep- 
tible of decomposition or of destruction by rats or mice, and which would re- 

uire no other magazine than simply making them into stacks and covering 
them with a roof of thatch or any other material. 

BONE JELLY. 

The scrapings, shavings, or sawdust of bone, is an article that bears a good 
rice in the market, being much used by pastrycooks and others as a material 
or jelly, which it readily gives out to boiling-water. The jelly thus produced 

is probably quite as good as that from calf’s foot ; and the shavings, when dry, 
have the advantage over calf’s foot of not suffering any change by keeping. 
Another use of considerable importance to which bone-shavings are applied, is 
in case-hardening small articles of steel. 

BONES AS MANURE. 

Bones have always been used as one of the ingredients of that multifarious 
mixture of offal of all kinds a dunghill; but it is only of late years that their 
extraordinary value as manure has been fully ascertained. About forty years 
ago, an acquaintance of mine was cultivating a small estate of his own ; and from 
not having been originally brought up to farming, was the more ready to try 
novel experiments. A pack of hounds was kept in his neighbourhood; and 
this furnished him with an opportunity of obtaining at small cost the bones of 
the old horses and other animals that were slaughtered for food to the dogs. 
He invented, or got made for him, a machine for crushing the bones; and then 
spread them as a top-dressing on a grass field, the soil of which was a sour red 
clay, that produced nothing but dyers’ broom and the other weeds that usually 

ow on such soil, along with the coarsest grasses. ‘The effect produced by the 
ones was strikingly evident in the next spring; the dyers’ broom and other 

weeds had mostly disappeared, and were succeeded by a close undergrowth of 
clover and fine grasses. The animal maticr of the bones no doubt contri- 
buted much to this striking amelioration ; but the earth of the bones, especially 
the phosphate of lime, also bore its share in it.” ” ” . 

do not know if bones are valued as a manure in any part of the Continent 
of Europe; but it is certain that of late years they have attracted in a very 
particular degree the attention of the English farmer. Bones are collected in 
the strects of London and other great towns, and after being sorted, those 
that are not required for other purposes are used as manure. In the Thames, 
above London Bridge, may almost always be seen a few sloops and cutters, 
chiefly from Hull, which are occupied in this trade. They take the bones on 
board generally in a more or less putrid state, and stow them in bulk in the 
hold: here they soon begin to ferment, giving out an odour by which the bone- 
ships are detected at aconsiderable distance ; and when the cargo is discharged 
at Hull, it is frequently reeking and smoking hot from decomposition. ‘This 
probably softens the texture of the bones, and renders them more easy to be 
crushed in the mili through which they are passed previous to disposing of them 
to the farmers. They are employed chiefly in two ways, either as a top-dressing 
to grass-land or drilled with turnip-seed; the plants from which, under the 
stimulating effect of this powerful manure, quickly pass through their first 
stage into the rough leaf, and thus in a great measure avoid the attacks of the 
Sly and other insects, by which young turnip-plants of tardy growth are often 
entirely cut off. Our native supply of bones is not at present sufficient to 
answer the large and increasing demand for them for agricultural use; and 
bones ave now imported from South America and other parts. i 
that some of the celebrated battle-fields of our own time have furnished con- 
siderable supplies of this now valuable commodity. 

Of the other papers, those on Furs and Hatmaking strike us as 
being the most interesting. The chapter on Furs and the Fur- 
trade contains a pleasant antiquarian account of the uses of furs, 
a rapid summary of the countries which produce them, and a good 
précis of the present trade. The chapter on Hats may be in- 
stanced as a very skilful and happy exposition of manufacturing 
manipulation, as well as of the principles on which it rests. From 
these two valuable papers we will select a few extracts. 

ENGLISH FUR. 

One fur, and one only, is peculiar to England, namely, the.silver-tipped rab- 
bit of Lincolnshire. This fur is a dark or lighter gray, mixed with longer hairs 
tipped with white. It is little used in this country, but is readily purchased 
abroad, especially in Russia and China. In assorting it for these markets, it is, 
however, necessary to be careful with respect to the colour ; for while the Rus- 
sian will eagerly purchase the dark-coloured skins, he makes no account of the 
gray ones. The Chinese are equally fastidious, but their taste happens to be 
the reverse of the Russians, Thus the fur-merchant, to dispose of his com- 
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moditics to the best advantage, must be familiar with the caprices of fashion on 
the other side of the globe ; I say the caprices, because a few years ago none 
but dark skins were saleable in China, 

DRESSING FURS. 

The American furs come in their raw state, that is, merely dried: they are 
dressed here by treading them with refuse butter, which makes the skin supple 
and not liable to break or tear; but as this cannot be done without also 
greasing the hairs, it is necessary, after treading, to turn them for some time 
in a revolving barrel set on the inside with spikes, and containing chalk, gyp- 
sum, or sawdust, which absorbs the superfluous grease. 

HISTORY OF HATS. 

The use of hats, that is of caps with brims to them, is of a very ancient date. 
Among the Greeks, the Dorian tribes, probably as early as the age of Homer, 
were charactcrized by the broad-brimmed hats which they wore when on a 
journey. ‘The same custom prevailed among the Athenians, as is evident from 
some of the equestrian figures in the Elgin Marbles. The Romans appear in 
general to have used no covering for the head except a corner of the toga or 
upper garment; but at sacrifices and festivals they wore a bonnet or cap; and 
this being permitted only to freemen, part of the ceremony of manumit- 
ting a slave consisted in putting one of these capson his head. But ona 
journey the Romans were accustomed to wear a hat called petasus, with a 
margin wide enough to shade their faces from the sun. 

In the middle ages, the bonnet, or cap with a narrow margin in front, ap- 
pears to have been in use among the laity, while ecclesiastics wore hoods or 
cowls; but Pope Innocent the Fourth, in the thirteenth century, allowed 
to the cardinals the use of scarlet hats. About the year 1440, the use of hats 
by persons on a journey appears to have been introduced in France, and soon 
became common in that country, whence probably it spread to the other Euro 
pean states. 

The cap of the ancients was certainly made of wool; and this, as well as the 
hat, was probably knit. Ido not know when felt was introduced as a material 
for hats, but it is stated that the hat worn by Charles the Seventh of France, 
on occasion of his triumphant entry into Rouen in 1440, was of felt. 

ORIGIN OF FELTS. 

Concerning the orizin of felt little is recorded, and that little is perhaps not 
greatly to be depended on. A person, some call hima monk, having used some 
carded wool by way of socks, found that the fibres by long friction between the 
foot and the shoe iad matted together so as to produce a firm texture like 
cloth, and from this hint arose the manufacture. Specious as this account or 
tradition may appear to be, it deserves to be remembered that the Turcomans 
from time immemorial have inhabited tents covered with black or white felt, 
and that some of the wanderers among the Crusaders may have brought the 









art of felting from Asia to Europe. In order to understand the mechanism of 
felting, and to qualify us to judge of the efficacy of the processes by which it is 


brought about, it will be necessary to enter into some preliminary inquiries 
respecting the structure of hair and wool. 
ENGLISH HATS. 

Hats are worn in this country by people in every rank of society; and till 
within the last thirty or forty years the only essential difference between them 
was in quality, and consequently iu price: the most costly being made of the finest 
materials and by the best workmen, while the cheaper ones were of inferior 
materials and by inferior workmen. Of late, however, the increased price of bea- 
ver has led to the substitution of silk for the roughing or nap of felt hats; and 
a diminution of weight has still more recently been obtained by the substitu- 
tion of silk or hemp as the material of the body of the hat. We may there- 
fore distinguish five kinds of hat,—the beaver hat, of which the body is felt 
and the nap of beaver; the plate hat, with a body of felt and a nap generally 
of musk-rat, neuter, or some other iuferior fur; the felt hat, with a body of 
felt and without any nap; the silk hat, with a body of felt and a nap of silk 
plush; and lastly, a hat with a body of hemp or waste silk and a nap of silk 
plush. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 

Or the two publications before us, the Proceedings of the 
General Anti-Slavery Convention is a bulky octavo of nearly six 
hundred pages, containing a full report of the sittings and sub- 
jects discussed at the meeting held in London last summer. 
The Second Annual Report is little more than one-fifth the 
size of its companion; and describes the proceedings of the 
Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society during a twelvemonth, 
ending apparently in May last. As the whole of these pro- 
ceedings have reference in some way or other to the Slave-trade 
and Slavery, this brochure may be held to contain a précis of the 
history of the subject during the period to which it relates, as well 
as of the opinions entertained or professed to be entertained by 
official persons both at home and abroad,—that is, according to the 
interpretation of the Anti-Slavery party. Que striking feature in 
both publications is the management of the leaders; how they 
“beg to suggest” a course of proceeding to the “ respectable 
assembly,” and tenderly lead it by the nose. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that they seem to have reason for this, as when 
the speakers are left to themselves they generally wander abroad, and 
utter no small portion of purposeless twaddle; and when an inde- 
pendent motion is introduced, asa section of the American delegates 
foreed on the question whether females should not be members 
of the Convention, the discussion is the reverse of advantageous. 

The activity and zeal of the Committee are also exceedingly con- 


id | spicuous in the Report: no sooner is a case of any kind, however 
It is even said } 


remotely connected with Slavery, nosed, than they are in full cry. 
Their assumption and interference are not less conspicuous; in- 
truding themselves, and often without preface or notice, upon 
persons with whom as being foreigners they cannot have the slight- 
est relation—fiom the King of the French, down to Mr. Varn, the 
Ambassador to Spain from the United States, whom the Deputation 
learned, in the evening of their arrival at Madrid, “ was an inmate 
of the same hotel with themselves,” and pounced upon the next 
morning. But their endless exhortations to our own Government 
are not the least curious fact which is gleaned from the pages of the 
Report. No sooner is any kind of case connected with Slavery 
heard of, than they require the Government to take it up; no 
sooner is it taken up, than they urge the Minister to more active 
proceedings; and it is impossible to turn over the pages of this 
Report without seeing that a great deal of the time of several of 
the public offices must be occupied in reading, considering, and 
replying to these communications. The Society does not always 
wait for facts; mere suspicion will inflame them. They inferred in 
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April, or rather they guessed from the high price of sugar and the 
impatience of the public, that something was contemplated with the 
Swap they were upon Lord Merpourne with a de- 


Sugar-duties. 
putation and memorial, in which they coolly say— 

“It is not, and cannot be, a question with them, how far the political inter 
ests and commercial policy of this country may seem to require the measure ; Lu 


whether the great principles of universal justice and benevolence may not be 


compromised thereby.” 


They do not confine themselves to what are commonly and 
properly understood as public matters, but sometimes interfere with 
the pursuits, and, for aught that they seem to care, with the liveli- 
There are certain public companies 
in England holding mines in South America, the remnants, we be- 


hood, of private individuals. 


lieve, of the disastrous speculations that preceded the panic o 
1825. It is said, but it is not proved, that slaves are used ir 
working these mines. Independent individuals were, of course 
beyond influence save moral force; but not so, thought the Society. 
were some officers in the Army and Navy— 

“Tn connexion with such establishments,” they memorialize Lord PALMER 


STON, “gentlemen of the Army and Navy have been engaged, as Chief Com- 
missioners, Directors, or Superintendents, to the grief of those most anxious to 


terminate this inhuman and revolting traffic, and to the great dishonour of thei 
country.” And so forth. 

“The Committee would therefore respectfully urge upon the Government 
through your Lordship, the necessity of immediately issuing a general and pe 


rempiory order, forbidding such engagement in future on the part of any persons 
holding her Majesty’s commission; and marking the practice with the signal 


displeasure of the Crown.” 


The arbitrary interference of the suggestion, and the assuming 
manner of offering it, were, however, too much even for the polite- 


ness of Lord Parmerston. It was properly answered— 


“Tam to state to you in reply, that Lord Palmerston presumes that the 
gentlemen referred to, are officers on the Half-pay of the Army and Navy ; and I 
am to add, that it is not the practice of her Majesty’s Government, to interfere 


with the private occupations of Half-pay officers.” 


The existence of this imperium in imperio is a constitutional 
anomaly, which, it strikes us, has not attracted sufficient specula- 


tion. ‘The Anti-Slavery Society * is not, like many other societies 
devoted to a specific object, affecting the rights or interests o 


its members as subjects, and probably attainable within a reason- 


able time, when the union of course dissolves; but the body 


in question meddles, and that not always courteously, with the 
proceedings and opinions of foreign states, and proposes to 
itself the extinction of Slavery all over the world—America, 
Asia, Africa, and Turkey in Europe, if not Russia, Poland, 
&c.; so that its duration is a very undeterminable matter. 
Other bodies of persons—as the West Indians—also communicate 


with the Government, and pretty constantly ; but they communi- 
cate with a particular department, and on special business in which 


they are practically interested, and with which the Government 


may have interfered by taxing their produce and regulating their in- 
dustry. Some bodies have a chartered or recognized capacity—as 
the old East India and African Companies. But the Anti-Slavery 
Society is self-constituted and irresponsible: having no particula 
business of its own, it has not of necessity any particular depart- 
ment to transact it, but takes upon itself to suggest to or lecture 
any branch of the Government it pleases. ‘The most remarkable 
point about it, however, is its communications with foreigners ; 
not merely individuals or self-constituted bodies like itself, but 
with public authorities; sometimes by personal interviews—as 
with the King of the French and the President of the Regency in 
Spain ; sometimes by personal addresses—as that to the President 
of the United States. It is perfectly true that these communica- 
tions are merely those of the persons who make them, having no 
national or public authority whatsoever ; their nature also is doubt- 
less understood by the respective authorities to whom they are 
addressed, and rated by them at their exact importance. ‘The im- 
portant question is, whether the people, and the more ignorant part 
of the people of those countries, rightly understand the matter; 
especially when the public mind is excited by seizure of ships, or any 
other act of force in connexion with the Slave-trade—as is just now 
the case with part of Germany and the United States. 

* Literally, the Anti-Slavery Society is a young socicty: but thia is merely 
formal—it is a direct successor of the Abolition and otlicr societies. 








MUSIC FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Ovr appeal—so long solitary and unheeded—is now finding a ready and 
frequent response, and our countrymen are beginning to discover, what 
they were slow to learn, that nature has given them the power of 
singing. A German missiovary has arrived in London to help forward 
the good work. Like all missionaries who are not knaves, Mr. Marnt- 
zen is an enthusiast. He comes liberally to give instruction to all who 
will have it. His first class, of two hundred, was opened at a chapel in 
the Edgware Road ; his second in Whitechapel ; his third in Westminster 
Broadway; bis fourth near the Elephant and Castle: and another is 
now added in the Theatre of the Mechanies Institute. 

Ve attended this class on Monday eveuing, taking our station among 
the pupils, who principally consisted of young men and boys; some 
young women were present, but not many. In all there were about 
two hundred and fifty ; each provided with Mr. Matnrzer’s instruction- 
book, or the portion of it on which they were to be occupied that even- 
ing. These books are supplied at a cheap rate in the room. The pupils 
are taught to follow the order of the notes with thcir voices, first in the 



















scale, then in the chord; andare thus, by repeated efforts, lcd to acquire | 


the power of reading. The length of the several notes and the divi- 
sion of time by bars is then explained, and enforced by vocal practice. 
Every step is set firmly and surely ; and the progress of the class, though 
slow, is certain. ‘The lesson lasted an hour and a half, and was pursued 
with unabated interest. Some unlucky voice would now and then sing 
when it ought to have rested, and an involuntary titter was the result; 
but a serious and earnest desire for improvement was generally obvious, 





and no less apparent was the advance in this, the third lesson. Here 
were two hundred and fifty men and women, of whom probably not 
fifty had even looked on a page of music before, reading from notes, 
A dormant power was thus called into action, and a novel and unex- 
ceptionable pleasure created. To quote the words of Mr. MatnTzer’s 
address— Already above twelve hundred persons, of various ages, 
professions, and sects, have attended my classes. The man, the woman, 
the child, the workman and the soldier, the minister and the school- 
master, even whole families, are there united; and with serious and 
attentive demeanour they listen to lessons given in broken language 
by a stranger, but in which they yet find an attraction and a charm.” 
We prefer Mr. Matnrzer’s Instruction-book to that of Mr. Hunan, 
as it presents the requisite information in a more condensed and attain- 
able form, avoiding the complexity and needless details which encumber 


t 


: the latter, and being also much cheaper. The practical result of Mr. 

HvuLiaun’s teaching we have never yet been able to ascertain; the only 
» | evidence of its success having been furnished by a small select class of 
» | pupils who were examined in their own lessons and by their own in- 


structor after a year’s teaching. Mr, Mainrzer’s exhibition is one of 
a very different kind: it displays the practical working of his system 
upon a large number of learners, not the performance of a disciplined 
and selected few. You are admitted behind the scenes, and allowed to 
mingle with the actors; to witness their progress step by step; to see 
their early awkwardness and their frequent errors, and the gradual 
acquisition of that extraordinary power which calls the eye, the voice, 
and the ear into rapid and simultaneous exercise. 

There is one imperfection common to the elementary works of Mr. 
Mainrzer and Mr. Huttan. They both substitute names and terms 
of their own for those which form part of English musical nomencla- 
ture. Mr, Huiuan keeps his pupils in ignorance of the names by which 
we always designate the position of a note in the scale, and Mr. Maint- 
ZER conceals trom his disciples the name which decides its length. 
The former know not the difference between A and B, for they are not 
directed so to designate these notes; while to the latter the words 
“ crotchet,” “minim,” ‘ quaver,” convey no meaning, for they are 
words which find no place in their vocal manual. 

‘These attempts to supersede terms which are in universal use in this 
country, resemble that of a certain short-hand teacher, who was so 
enamoured of his new alphabet that he predicted its universal adoption 
in place of the Roman characters. If Mr. Marnrzer and Mr. Hutnan 
| had no other object in view than to form musical coteries speaking 
each their own language aud using a certain set of books framed upon 
it, their practice would be accounted for; but if their pupils are to take 
their place in musical society, and to mix in vocal or instrumental or- 
chestras, they must acquire the language there employed. The use of 
the letters of the alphabet to designate the names of the notes is recog- 
nized by all German and English musicians, and is therefore necessary 
to be known by all who would use their music; and it only savours of 
pedantry and affectation to regard it as a piece of useless information. 


r 
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Tauuis’s Service.—We understand the full Cathedral Service, as 
composed by Tauris in the year 1570, is to be performed at West- 
minster Abbey, both morning and afternoon, on Wednesday the 29th 
instant, being the Feast of St. Michael. The already efficient choir of 
the Abbey will on that occasion be strengthened by the assistance of 
several of their professional brethren, and other amateurs of this vener- 
able specimen of true English ecclesiastical music. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 12th September, at Troverne, in Brittany, the Lady of the Hon. Witii1as 
H. DrumMow», of a daughter. 

On the 18th, ia Grosvenor Crescent, the Countess of Crarenpon, of a daughter. 

Ou the 21st, at Singleton, the Lady of Witttasat Ginson Crara, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

Cn the 22d, at Bristol, the Lady of the Rev. J. H. Woenwarp, of a daughter. 

, On the 22d, at the Rectory, Hornsey, the Wife of the Rev. Ricaarp Harvey, of a 
daughter. 

On the 23d, at 20, St. James’s Place, Mrs. Joun Huuean, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 13th September, at Dublin, Wituiam De Covrcey O'Grapy, Esq., eldest son 
of the O Grady of Kilballyowen, to Anna, only daughter of Thomas Derinzy, Esq., 
of Clobenon Hall. 

In the 13th, at Kilfane Church, county of Kilkenny, Tanxervitne Wittiam Came 
BERLAIN, Esq., Darrisier-at-Law, to Marcaret, daughter of the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Ossory. 

On the i6th, at Paris, M. Francors G. C. pg Bussy, to Carnertne, daugliter of Mr. 
Samnel Harrison, of Brixton, Surrey. 
> 16th, at Daresbury Church, Cheshire, James Hveu Sita Barry, Esq., of 
3 Exiza, eldest danzhter of Shalleross Jacson, Exq., of Newton Bank, 

Ou the sth, at Sudeley Church, near Tonbridge, Casares Dasuwoon Bruce, Esq., 
nephew of the Harl of in, tothe Hon. Harriet Exizarera Pirr, daughter of the 
late aud sister of the present Lord Rivers. 

Ou the 18th at Brighton, Bensamin Krnnvury, Esq., of Hampstead, to Mary ANNE, 
second danghter of John Knight, Esq., Secretary of the Bauk of England. 

Ovo the 2ist, at White Waltham, the Rev. Joww WitiraAm Rovra, to Frances, eldest 
wwhter of the Rev. Henry Pole, of Waltham Place, Berks. 

On the 2ist, at Ampthill Church, Bedfordshire, Sir Marrazw Warre Rrovey, Bart., 
, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Barou Parke. 
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} On the 2!st. at Lianddyfuan, Anglesey, Major the Hon. Cuarnes Crespiony VIVIAN, 
eldest son of Lord Vivian, to Mary Extzanera Panton, eldest daughter and heiress of 
the » Jones Parton junior, Esq., of Rass Gwynn, 









t Tunbridge Wells, Capteiu Henry Daniry, of her Majesty's Ninety- 

ent, to Lovis, ALETHEA, youngest daughter of the late Charles Calland, 
r Forest, Glamorgau 

at Westbury on-Trym, the Rev. R. Hornen Wenn, M.A., of Essendon, 


Alexander Ford, Esq., of Bristol. 
DEATHS. 
iber, at Huallerbank, the dwe 

Maoway, the last descendant in a direct line 
mberland, in her 86h year. 
it Brompton, Middlesex, Frances Relict of the late Captain 
s Sarmona, R.N., of West Cowes, Isle o t, in her 62d year. 
th,at Paris, Lieutenaut-Geueral Joun Murgay, late Governor of Demerara, 
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ig of her fathers from time imme- 
from the Dacres of 
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riegh, the seat of the Rev. Walter Radcliffe, Eriznrrn, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. Barton R.N.,and nicee of Sir R. Lopes, Bt.,in her 13th year. 

Ou the 17th, at Cheltecham, Frances Wen ata Tayrnor, daughter of the late Sir 
Rupert George, and Widow of Charles Philip ylor, Esq., late Lieutenant-Colonel of 
her Majesty s Tweaty-second Regiment. 

Ou the i8th, at Nutwell Court, Devonshire, Eveanor, the Wife of Sir Trayton Fuller 
Elictt Drake, Bart. 

Oo the 18th, the Rev. Witram Netriesnip, A.M., Rector of Churchill, in the county 
of Worcester, aud of Irby, in the couuty of Liucoln, in his 80th yerr. 

On the 18th, the Rev. Ropert Frartnoroy, D.D., of St. George’s in the East, of 
which parish he had been Kector nearly f. rty years, in his 81st year. 

On the 19th, in Loudon, Daniex Jonés, Esq., of Beaupre, iu the county of Glamorgan, 
in his 89th year, 
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On the 19th, at Bayswater, ALExanpER Baxrer, M.D., Iuspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, in his 64th year. 

Onthe 20th at Paington, Devon, Avner, Relict of the late Rev. John Francis Howell, 
Vicar of St. Gluvins, Cornwall, and Canon of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, 
Exeter, in her 71st year. 

On the 2ist, at Cheltenham, Marrsa, Widow of Captain James Lys, R.N., of 
Ridgway, Hants, in her 81st year. 

Ou the 2ist, at Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, Joun Hayson, Esq., formerly Solicitor 
of Stamps, iu his 80th year. 
———_——_—— ——— 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wan-orrice, Sept. 24.—Ist Life Guards—H. Lowther, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub- 

Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir H. H. Bruce, who retires. 17th Light Drags.—Surgeon 
E. Pilkington, from the 2lst Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Dempster, who exchanges. 
7th Foot—Eusizn H. W. W. Wynn, from the 10th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Donkin, who retires. 9th Foot—F. P. Lea to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Palmer, 
who retires. 10th Fout—A. Montgomerie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Wynn, promoted in the 7th Foot; Sergt.-Major C. Daines to be Quartermaster, vice 
W. Blenkinsop, who retires upon half-pay. 16th Foot—Lieut. W. Bell to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Mudie, deceased; Ensign C. L. De Winton to be Lieut. vice 
Bell; Sergt.-Major J. Bradley to be Ensign, vice De Winton. 21st Foot—Licut T. B. 
Mortimer to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lonsdale, who retires; Second Lieut. L. 
Macquarie to be First Lieut, by purchase, vice Mortimer; Second Lieut. F. E. N. 
Tinley to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Murray, who retires; A. E. Take, Gent. 
to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Macquarie; J. M. Whitehurst, Gent. to be Se- 
cond Lieut. by purchase, vice Tinley; Surg. J. Dempster, M.D. from the 17th Light 
Drags. to be Surg. vice Pilkingtou, who exchanges. 23d Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. Brad- 
ford, from the 56th Foot, to be Surg. vice S. W. Chermside, who retires upon half-pay. 
24th Foot—Lieut. the Hon. C. Preston to be Capt. by purchase, vice Williams, who 
retires; Ensign L. Bazalgette to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Preston; J.S. Payne, 
Gent. to Ensign, by purchase, vice Balgazette. 34th Foot—Lieut. R. D. Kelly to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice James, who retires; Ensign F. C. Harvey to Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Kelly; J. Maxwell, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Harvey. 33th 
Foot—Charles Eyre Butler, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Bendyshe, ap- 
‘pointed to the 62d Foot. 43d Foot—Assistant-Surgeon Chris. Thompson, M.B. 
rom the Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Hume, promoted on the Staff. 
47th Foot—Lieut. G. J. Vernon to be Capt, by purchase, vice Gulstov, who retires; 
Ensign J. Villiers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Vernon; J. D. Verner. Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Villiers. 60th Foot—Major W. Trevelyan to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase, vice Slyfield, dec.; Capt. C. L. Nesbitt to be Major, vice Trevelyan; 
Capt. the Hon. G. A. Spencer to be Major, by purchase, vice Glenie, who retires ; 
Lieut. T. Townsend to be Capt. vice Nesbitt; Lieut. R. Aldridge to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Spencer; Secoud- Lieut. J. Breedou to be First-Lieut. by purchase, vice Al- 
dridge; Sergeant-Major R. O'Connor to be Adj. with the rank of Second-Lieut, vice 
Townsend, promoted; G. Vavasour, Geut. to be Second-Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Breedon. 62d Foot—Eusign W. F. Dickson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hatton, 
who retires; Ensign J. Beudyshe, from 35th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Dickson. 72d 
Foot —Capt. T. B. Bower, trom half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice C.W. M. Payne, 
who exchanzes; Lieut. T. E. Pollard to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bower, who retires ; 
Ensign J. W. Gaisford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pollard; J. Mackenzie, Gent. to 
be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Gaisford. 88th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. B. St. Croix 
Crosse, from the Staff. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Dambreck, promoted on the Staff. 90th 
Foot—Lieut. J. D. G. Tulloch to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cumming, dec.; 
Ensign H. A..Evatt to be Lieut. vice Talioch; H. J. Suckling, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Evatt. 96h Foot—Assist r-. K. De Lisle, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Murrey prcrmo’e <n tae Sial, 

Ist West luda hegt.—F isign J. A. Wisvass a: te Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Reilly, dec.; G. Wevb, Geut. to be Busiga, vies ‘Yi aae. 

2d West India Regt. — Ensign J. W. L. Fraser ty te Jets. wid cellu siue2, Tice 
Harvest. deer.; 8, Ovle Gert, to be Ensign, vice Fraser. . 
a a le I a t= : = 
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Zeazeaar, Segre 23. 
PAR IN ZA TFS THESILVED — 
Dykes and Cooper, High Street, St. Giles’s, statiovers— Bowen and Long, Mii: Lane, 





Tooley Street, putatoe-merchants—Lloyd and Hudson, Myddleton Square, apothecaries | 


—Walker and Bonython, blacking-manufacturers—Leay and Hogarth, Tranmere, 
Cheshire, builders--W. and C. Wilson, Bensham, Durham, brick-inanufacturers—C. 
and H. Hughes, Walworth Road, cheesemongers—Gubert and Frasi, Golden Lane, 
iron-founders—Peters and Hunter, Taubridge Wells, leather-cutters—T. T., H., and 
N. S. Glazebrook, Liverpool, brewers—Rugg and Hartley, Langeliffe, Yorkshire, 
paper-manulacturers—Waiker and Co. Croesfan, Carmarthenshire, miners—M‘ Donald 
and M‘Iimorrow, Norwich, drapers—Greaves and Hegiubottom, Mauchester commis- 
sion-agents—Molloy and Richards, Liverpool, paper-rulers—Overeud and Russell, 
Sheflield, surgeons —Haselden and Co. Liverpool, ship-builders—L. and J. Martin, 
Wimborne Minster, farmers—Boden and Ogden, Droylsden, Lancashire, brick-makers 
—Boyeot and Poole, Kidderminster, mercers. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Cuttver, Kosert, Ipswich, cabinet-maker, Sept. 21. 
Nrexp, Joun, and Co. Quick, Yorkshire, cottou-spinners, Sept. 21. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Bevin, Joun Wit11am, Cheltenham, general-ageut. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Beasratt, Winr1aM, Nottingham, draper, to surrender Sept. 30, Nov. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Payne and Cann, Nottingham, and Mr. Gresham, Castle Street, Holborn. 

But.er, Josera, Walsall, saddlers’ iroumonger, Oct. 16, Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
White and Eyre, Bedford Row; and Mr. Smith, Walsall. 

Darykwater, WittraM, Salford, woollen-cord-manufacturer, Oct. 7, Nov, 2: solici- 


tors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple, and Mr. Hewitt, Manchester. 
2 


Hrrcacuck, Witttam, Regent Street, lineudraper, Oct. 4, Nov. 2: solicitor, Mr. { 


Jones, Size Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Kay, Ricuarp, Halton, Yorkshire, grocer, Sept. 27, Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Wiglesworth and Co. Gray’s Inn; aud Messrs. Richardson, Leeds. 

Mackay. Hven and Agcarpatp Fraser, Liverpool, merchants, Oct. 9, Nov. 2; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lowndes and Co, Liverpool ; por Sharpe and Co. Bedford Row. 

Neecu, Ropert senior, Kukley, Suffolk, farmer, Sept.23, Noy. 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reynolds and Palmer, Great Yarmouth; and Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln's Inn. 

Porrer, Ricuarp, and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners, Oct. 2, Nov. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Makinson and Saunders, Temple; aud Atkiusov and Saunders, Manchester. 

Speriine, James Moss, Halstead, Essex, scrivener, Oct. 5, 6, Noy. 2: solicitors, 
Mr. Daniel, Colchester; and Messrs, Wildeand Co. College Hill. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Oct. 14, Cadbury, New Bond Street, cheesemonger—Oct. 14, Wooleott, Brownlow 
Mews, Gray's Inn Lane, builder—Oct. 14, Beecham, Dover, plumber—Oct. 14, Pett, 
Hampstead, carpeuter—Oct. 16, Sparkes, Stanhope Strect, Ciare Market, builder— 
Oct. 16, Duckham, Little Love Lane, Wood Street, hosier—Oct. 14, Mallet, Wardour 
Street, printer—Oct. 14, Weldon, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, tailor—Oct. 13, 
Kewell, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Staffordshire-warehouseman—Oct. 16, Morrell, Bo- 
roughbridge, victualler—Feb. 21, Jones, Oxford, chemist—Oct. 14, Honey, Redruth, 
Cornwall, lineudraper—Oct. 15, Baishaw, Altrincham, Cheshire, bookseller—Oct. 15, 
Daglish, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiuer—Oct. 16, Theobald, Norwich, bombasin-manu- 
facturer—Jan. 3, Jenuings, Bungay, maltster—Oct. 14, Price and Edwards, Shrews- 
bury, bankers—Oct. 14, Huddleston, Monk Wearmouth Shore, Durham, boat- builder, 

CERTIFICATES, 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, un or before Oct. 12. 

Edwards, Bristol, corn-dealer—Court, Glastonbury, cattle-dealer—Gill, Rushfield, 
Yorkshire, fancy-manufacturer—Paterson, Chelsea, brewer—Jordau, Wolverhampton, 
broker—Northcroft, Egham, builder—Miluer, Kingstou-upon-Hull, confectioner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Durr, Win1tam, Dundee, merchant, Sept. 24, Oct. 18. 

Mowreemery, Roper, Johnstone, cottou-spinner, Sept. 27, Oct. 18. 

Paterson, Davin, Brucefield, yarn-bleacher, Sept. 28, Oct. 19. 

Stu, MarGaxet, Glasgow, provision-dealer, Sept. 24, Oct. 15. 

Wippowsoy, Davin, Dundee, haberdasher, Sept. 28, Oct. 18. . 


Friday, Sept. 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lee and Middleton, Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturers—Middleton and Co. Shef- 
field, merchauts; as ‘far as regards W. Middleton—Wood aud Wales, Manchester, 
warehousemen—E. W. and H. P. Woodford, Gravesend, wine-merchants—Warren and 
Parkinson, Milverton, Somersetshire, surgeons—Ibbotsou and Curtis, Sheffield, joiners’ 
tool-makers—Britten and Sibley, Wollastou, Northamptoushire, box-mauufacturers— 
G. and W. Wood, Shrewsbury, wite-merchauts—F. aud T. Flanders, Curtain Road, 











press makers— Kirck and Falkner, Liverpool, paint-manufacturers— Davison and Til- 

stoue, New Broad Street, merchants—W, and é Redfern, Birmingham, solicitors—W, 

aud R. Ladell, Norwich, manufacturers—Hall and Garduér, Manchester, dry-salters— 

R. and J. Tilston, Ellesmere, Shropshire, timber-merchants. ag 
BANKRUPTS. 

Gamavr, TaEopatitus, Fetter Lane, wholesale furrier, to surrender Oct. 4, Nov. 5: 
solicitors, Messrs. Wood aud Ellis, Gracechurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher. 

Haprie.p, Jonn, Mauchester, horse dealer, Oct. 11, Nov. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Ma- 
kinsou and Sanders, Middle Temple; and Messrs Atkinson and Saunders, Mauchester. 

Hammon, James, Great Portland Street, plumber, Oct. 2, Nov. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Harrison and Dobree, Hart Street, Bloomsbury; official assignee, Mr. Belcher. 

Hossouse, Henry Wuatam, Puriot, Jounson, and Lowper, Cxuartrs, Bath, 
bankers, Oct. 18, 29: solicitors, Mr. English, Bath; and Messrs. Barfoot, Temple. 

Hutme, James, Manchester, grocer, Oct. 11, Nov. 5: solicitors, Mr. Wiustanley, 
Manchester; and Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple. 

Rerp, Joux, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, saileloth-manufacturer, Oct. 15, Nov. 5: soli- 
citors, Mr. Munns, Fenchurch Buildings; and Messrs. Brown and Allan, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Wovovrn, Tuomas IrEpate, New-cut, Lambeth, victualler, Oct. 1, Nov. 5: solicitor, 
Mr, Ware, Blackman Street, Borough; official assiguee, Mr. Pennell. 

DIVIDENDS 

Oct. 15, Carter, Shrewsbury, coal-merchaut—Oct. 16, Naylor, Manchester, wire- 
drawer—Oct. 16, Adams, Oxford, auctioneer—Feb. 21, Pratman and Forster, Butter- 
knowle Lodge, Durham, wood-merchants—Oct. 18, Petley, Tewkesbury, draper— 
Oct. 20, Waddell, Birmingham, druggist—Oct. 20, Britain, Birmingham, jeweller— 
Oct. 22, Smith, Bristol, tanner. CERTIFICATE, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or before Oct. 15. 

Knight, Southampton, upholsterer. 





~ PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 















Saturday Monday. Tuesda Y-| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 

 aoler ee \ a 
Bper Cent.Cousols...eesee-| 89% | 892 89} 894 | 893 893 
Ditto for Account.....e..0-00! 90 | 904 894 | 89% | 893 89¢ 
3 per Cents. Reduced........| shut | —— — {| — — —-— 
3+ per Cents. Reduced....+..| shut — —_— | — —. — 
New 34 per Cents. .... ; 99 | 99 983 | 938 98% 98% 
Long ne a a aa a | —_—- — | ne — — 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ....-.; shu — —_ j— — —s 
India Stock lok epicains eoseeee( 247% —_— | 2464 2464 t 
Exchequer Bills 24d. p. diem... 13 pm. 13 15 | 16 15 15 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.....| 4pm. | l a 4 | 4 3 





FOREIGN FUNDS, : 4 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ditto (Deferred).,...5p. Ct. 








































Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct... —— — 
Arkansas (1863)........6 — | —— | Dittorssersesseereeseee6 - — 
Austrian. .e.sseeee 5 — | Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — — 
Belgian ...seeeeve .5 — | 103 |) Michigan.....0........6 — — 
Brazilian... 5 — 68 {| Mississippi (Sterling)...6 —/ —— 
Buenos Ayres.. 6 — —— || Neapolitan,......66606.5 —{  —= 
Cuba...ccorcesecoreee6 — 67 || New York (1835).......5 —! 
Chilian...csccerseseeee6 — — || Ohio..... te cceenereee GB | 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — —— |) Pennsylvania..........5 — | — 
Danish......secereeeee3 — | 80E || Peruviau ...,-.ese000.6 ee 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — 514 || Portuguese ....0...00008 — \ 183 
Ditts (Ditto).....4 — 102 tf DUD cosccsiscescscvcesD => { 8 
Freuch..ccccccsccsseeed — | )| Ditto (New)...0.+0..003 — | 305 
Ditto.... Fi : od — (1146.50c.!| Russian ....cccrccccse.d = | 112 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — || Spanish ... 5 — \ 21g 
FV 3UOls.. .cvccecsvessen® — -—— Ditto ( Passive). rere 5k 
Haaecks _— — Ditto ( Deferred) .. Perr ae 
i pptigacan (Steebug’....d -- —— | South Carolina,........5p. Ct.) — 
Maryiand.............-6 — 75 Tennessee .....+. A eo 79 
Massachussetts(sterling)5 —- mee United States Bauk. wocsesessee 2k 
MeKICAN. 000 22c0c0008 — 254 Virginia....... ee x —_— 
SHARES. 5 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday 4+ - surg. 

Miues— Bauks— 

Bolanos ...0.seeecerecseeres | Australasian .seseseseoroeees 

Brazilian Imperial....+.++0++ | 4 vtch North American.. — 

Ditto (St. John del Rey)...-- { WMOUERL cnccadeesessasesoen! <——* 


Hibernian .....cce-sececcees 
| Loudou and Westminster . 21k 
London Joint Stock...... 


British Tron. ..e.+eseeeeeee 
Cata Brauca....-- 














Caudonga ..e..serers ee i oni } 
Cobre Copper.c.eeresererere, || National of Ireland .6.+0602+; —— 
Railways— | | National Provincial........0 34 
Eastern Counties....+e+se+++| 7% || Provincial of Ireland seoe..0.| 414 
Grand Junction ...e-.eeseee.| —— |} Unionof Australia ....sesces| 02 
Great Western ..ce.cseseeees 76¢ || Union of London..e..ceseesse| —— 
Liverpool and Mauchester....! , Docks— ’ 
mee and Brighton.......+ 44 East and West India..++.e.6- 100% 
London and Blackwall......./ 10 | London. .esseereees rr 714 
London and Greenwich .....«! 7+ |! St. Katherine ..cccecessosres 92 
Lendon and Birmiugham.... | 155 Miscellaneous— | 
Loudon and South-Western...) 51 Australian Agricultural.....06} 39 
London and Croydon ....++.-| 134 || British American Land......| —— 
Manchester and Leeds...e0..) —— |) Canada... .cserseeeeeererses| —— 
General Steam ...ccecccecee- 25¢ 


Midland Counties .eese.+++- “| 


North Midland . co. eeseeeees! 
South Eastern and Dover ....| 1 





5 
554 i South Australian ....ce++eee0) —— 
6 || Van Diemen’s Land...c.coes 7 


























BULLION. . METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars..... peroz. 31. 17s. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes..per ton 961, 0s.tu O01. Od 
Old Spanisi: or Pillar Dollars.... 0 W 0 | Iroa, Pritish, Bars 60 0—- 60 
Mexican Dollars........++ + 0 4 10 | Lead, Fritish Pig 20 0 O— 20 3 
Silver in Bars, Standard.......- 5 v Stee!, English... 32 0 0O—80 0 
GRAIN, Marg Lane, Sept. 24th. 
50 to 33 36to49|  Mapl 36 to 39 | Oats, Feed «..20 to 28 
y 50 to53) Rye .esseeeeee 260042) Maple......- 36 tod ats, Feeds. 
ee csldeber i 29... 20) White. 35 .. 36 Fine ...++ 22 +» 24 
White ....++ 54 0 56) Malting...... $4..35) Boilers. O.. @} Poland .... 23.. 25 
Fine.....seee 60 «. 66 | Malt, Ordinary. 58 .. 60) Beans, Ticks. 80 ~. Bt Fine..... ed . 26 
Superfine New66 ..68) Fime.....++++ 62 ..66/ Old...... 37 ..38| Potato..... 26 +227 
ee 66 1 72| Peas, Hog.....85. 36) Harcow. ....36.,88] Pine 0446 97 «5 29 





a § SUKN. ‘ay ON FORELGN CORN 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CUKN wea Dok tha tesucat Week 


| 
Per Quarter(Imperial) of England and Wales. f 
¥ 






Wheat ....000 725+ 2d. | Ry@...eseerees BBS. 7d. { Wheat....... 28 8d. 
Barley ....... 33 5 Beans... «+... Barley . eo 4 10 
Gatice o 5.00 2B LE POR .ccccccees 46 0 | Oats..... cove & 





AY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
- CUMBERLAND, SMSTHPIE -D. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 


et 
; dees 998. cee 1008.05 1053.. 2+. 958.0 10036 
Gay, Good: -.--+++2-290" o. 948... BAe ocsee 50s. bs cove Manna E> ote Bhee 






























al a Re 2S * Re! eoese ine + as 
vi co .. 129 O es ater oe 
} al a 42... 50 50 i OB conse ce SE 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ...seseesees seee 100s, to 120s. | Scotch Reds ..... covccee «ssperton 0+, to 
Choice Ditto .. 126 — 140 Ware. .... ; : 
Sussex Pockets.... 95 —105 | Middling, “ = 4 
Superfine Ditto......... scccccecce 106 — 120 | Chats...... 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIRLD.* an 
Beef ....+ Bs. Gd. to 48, Od. to 43, 44.  -eeceeee 8s. 8d.to 4s, 44. to Pa . 
Mutton 3 6 » 4 o 46 ° #10 « 6 A 
eal... 4% «€8 wo 8S oe a 2 2 aw Oe Somes i. . 
Pork ok & wt als - > £ BD co. 3S. ve 5 
Mee cccesesicse SO ce OO. ce OR... pee dane 4 6 wo 5 OD wo é 
“OW CATTLE AT SMIITHETELD 
1£AD OF CATTLE ATS™ . 
' Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigke 
sesecece Gs44D soccceee 254 seesceee 380 


Friday. .csecee sesesesererses 


56 
Monday..., -esseseeversve S400 seveveve 24,920 sesseees 143 ceccseee 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS. 
On Monday, THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
After which, a New Ballet of Action, 
HANS OF ICELAND. 

Principal Performers, Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. J. H.Ridg- 
way, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Gouriet, Mr. T. Ridgway, Mr. 
Collett, Mr. S. Smith, Mr. Kerridge, Mr. Brady, 
Master Marshall, Miss Ballin. Miss Marshall. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, A COMEDY. 
Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 

Grocan, at the Box-office, from 10 to 4; where Season 

Tickets may be had on application. 

Doors open at half-past Six, Performances commence 
at Seven. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Uuder the Managemeut of Mr. Yates. 

The Public are respectfully informed, that the Ex- 
tensive Preparations intended to he presented in the 
Opening Piece of the season being comp!eted, the Theatre 
will Reopen 

On Monday, October the 4th, 1841, 
When will be presented a 
ROMANTIC BURLETTA OF WITCHCRAFT. 

The attention of the Public is called to a Novel Scenic 
Effect, which, in common with many others now dispersed 
through the Metropolis, have emanated from the Studies 
of himself and his own peculiar Artists. 

The Box-Office will be opened on Thursday next, 
September 30th. 

rivate Boxes may be had of Mr. Sams, Royal Li- 
brary, Pall Mall; Mr. Ebers, and Mr. Mitchell, Old 
Bond Street; and of Mr. Andrews, New Bond Street. 


Dt ge PE and ELECTRO- 

TYPE PORTRAITS AND GROUPS, are 
taken on an improved plan, at the ROYAL ADELAIDE 
GALLERY, Lowther Arcade, Strand, by Mr. Cravper; 
who by a chemical process fixes his pictures, which then 
can neither fade or turn black. The state of the weather 
does not impede his process; Eleetrotype Copies equal 
to the originals are taken, and uo Portrait need be paid 
for unless the likeness be approved of. A fine Collec- 
tion of Daguerreotype Views, taken abroad, are to be 
seen at Craupet and Houcuron’s, Glass Warehouse. No. 
89, High Holborn, ou and after Mouday the 7th inst. 
the Gallery will also be thrown open as an EVENING 
EXHIBITIO* to the Public. Open daily from halt-past 
10 till dusk. Admission ls.; Chiidren half price. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL is open 
daily, (Suidays excepted,) from Nine o’Clock in 
the Moruing until Seven in the Evening, and is bril- 
liantly lighted with Gas. Entrance on the Surrey side 
of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The Foot 
Passengers’ Shaft at Wapping, and the remaining por- 
tion of the Tunnel, in order to form a junction with the 
said Shaft, are uow iurapia progress towards completion. 
Admittance ls. each. 
J. Cuarrier, Clerk to the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City. 
September 1811. 
N.B. Conveyances to Rotherhithe, by omnibus, from 
Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Fleet Street, and Grace- 














church Strect; and by steam-boats, from Chelsea, Vaux- | 


hall, Lambeth, Hungerford, Old Shades Pier, and Lon- 
don Bridge, to the Tunnel and Shadwell Piers at Wap- 
ing. 
old at the Tunnel, Price One Shilling. 


OLONIAL APPOINTMENTS.— 
OUTFITS suitable tor ail Climates, both for 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, are supplied by 
THRESHER and GLENNY, General Outfitters, next 
door to Somerset House, Strand. Lists of the requisite 
Outfits, with every particular, may be had on application, 
152, Strand. 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 


The advantages the Prometheans possess over all 
Other instantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
and durability, as neither time nor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a small 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a compo- 
sition of the chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficiently long for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. Tobe had of all respectable Chemists, &e. or at 
the Manufactory, 201, Strand. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
srious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘WILLIAM 
UAZENBY ”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed “‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.” : 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peeuliar 
care which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, S les, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, 


OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Powder, 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delicious 
Odour and sweetuess, and free from any mineral or per- 
Hicious ingredient. It cradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly in their suckets, rendering 
them beautifully white. Beiug an antiscorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, 
and renders them of a healthy red; it removes unplea 
sant tastes from the mouth, which often remain after 
fevers, taking medicine, &c. and imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included, A. Row.snp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Londou, is engraved on the Goverament Stamp. 


























Books, with Plates descriptive of the Works, are | 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, 

for some years Tutor to a Nobleman, and subse- 
quently receiving Six Pupils into his House, a moderate 
distance from London, would be glad to fill a vacancy 
with a Gentleman's son whose Education or Health may 
require more than common care. Letters addressed to 
the Rev. J. C. C. Po-t-office, Hampton Court, Middlesex, 
will be forwarded to him. 


N EDICAL EDUCATION — 
at A well-educated young gentleman, destined for 
the higher walks of either branch of Medical Science, 
would be received into the family of a Consulting Sur- 
geou. The Student's progre-s would be systematically 
directed by a gentleman of loug experience as a Teacher 
of Auatomy; aud a large Parochial Infirmary, and an 
old and numerously-frequeuted Dispensary, (to both of 
which he would have constant access,) would afford, 
from the outset of the youth's education, a field of ob- 
servation aud practice which, if he were rightly dispesed, 
and commonly diligent, would fit him to take his place 
in the first rank of his profession.—Address to Mr. Knox, 
Cupper, No. 7, Couduit Street, Hanover Square. 


| NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the SECOND 
EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR of 
MEDICINE will commence on Monpay, the Ist No- 
VEMBER, and that for the Degree of DOCTOR of MEDI- 
CINE, on Monpay, the 22 Candidates for 








22d NovEMBER. 
the latter Degree, who have taken a Degree iu Arts in 
any one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, will 
be exempted from the Examination in [utellectual Phi- 
losophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. 

The Certiticates required must be transmitted to the 
Registrar fourteen days before the commencement of the 
Examination to which they refer. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Rotman, Registrar. 

Somerset House, September 2ist, 1841. 
NEY ZEALAND COMPANY.— 
» PRELIMINARY LANDS iu the SETTLE- 
MENT of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 

Governror—JOSEPH SOMES, Esq 
Deputy-Governor—Hon, FRANCIS BA 
Directors. 

Lord Petre | S. Marjoribanks, M P. 
Viscount Ingestrie, M.P. | Sir W. Molesworth, Bart. 
H. A. Aglionby, Esq. M.P. 
John E. Boulcett, Esq. | 
J. William Buckle, Esq. 
W. Taylor Copeland, Esq., | 








RING. 





Alexander Nairne, Esq. 
Jolin Pirie, Esq., Ald. 
| Sir George Sinclair, Bart. 
J. Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 
W. Thompsvn, Ald,, M.P. 
Hon. Frederick James Tol- 

lemache, M.P. 

. E. G. Wakefield, Esq. 

William Hutt, Esq., M.P. | Arthur Willis, Esq. 
R. D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. | G. Frederick Young, Esq. 

1. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany hereby give uctice, that a limi 
meuts of preliminary lands, each of which consists of 
three sections, viz. one acre of Town Land, fifty acres of 
Suburban Land, and oue hundred aud filty acres of 
Country Laud, are still open for sale in their Second 
Settlementof Nelson. The price of each all. tment is 300/, 
| 2. These allutments were uusold whe» the general 
ballot for priority of choice was held on the 30th August 
last; nevertheless the numbers which represent them in 
the origiual Registry of applications were placed in the 
wheel with all the other numbers, and the unsold nam- 








Ald., M.P. 
Ru-sell Ellice, Esq. 
J. Robert Gowen, Esq. 
John Hine, Esq 














| bers were drawn promiscuously with those wbicl. 14 
| been previously disposed of; cousequently tress. » Sie 
unsold numbers definite rights of pricu enoice 


(distinct ia respect to each of the secdons above de- 
scriLed) have Leen attached by the ballot. 

3. Until farther notice, any party, or his Agent, 
attending at the New Zealand Huyuse on any Thursday 
at 3 o'clock, p. m. and producing the receipt of the Com- 
pany’s bavkers, Messrs. Smiru, Payne, aud Sorru’s, for 
300/. will be entitled to draw in the presence of the 
Court cf Directors, from a wheel in which the registry 
numbers of all unsold allotments have beeu deposited, 
with special precautions for their security and for the 
fairness of the proceeding. The register of the original 
ballot will then show to the party drawiug any number, 
to what rights of priority of choice he is eutitled, 

4. Applicants therefore will obtain preliminary allot- 
ments, on precisely the same terms, with respect to 
price and tie chances of priority of choice, as original 
purchasers. 

5. A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of 
choice which were attuched to each by the original ballot, 
may be seen at the New Zealand House, on application 
to the Seeretary. 

3. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same 
privileges, in respect to au allowance for cabin passages, 
(not exceeding 25 per cent. on the purchase money, ) as 
those who bought allotments before the general ballot. 

7. Purchasers not proceeding to New Zealand will be 
eutitled to delegate their rights of choice to any Agent 
whom they may nominate; or, if they should prefer it, 
such choice will be exercised ou their behalf by the 
officers of the Company. 

Forms of application to he had at the Offiee. 

By order of the Court, 
F. Ditton Bex, Secretary pro tem. 

New Zealaud House, Loudon, 13th September 1841. 


ESTORING AND PROMOTING 

















THE GROWTH OF HAIR,.—Fuarther confirma- 
tion of the uufailing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
COLUMBIA. 

“Cork, (th March 1841. 


“Dear Sir—I have been for some time ne stly bald on the front of 
the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail. { was kindly 
recommended by you to try Uldridge’s Balm of Columbia, and 
after one bottle perceived a most visible growth of the hau, aod 
it is now as thick as any other pat. I have tricd several remedies, 
but found nothing equal to the Balm for easy application and as a 
truly effectua! remedy.—I am, dear Sir, your- sincerely, 

* Arrnor Hype, 57, Vatrick Street 

‘Mr. G. P. Atkins, Apothecary, 128, Patrick Street.” 

“Cork, 6th Jan. 13461, 

“‘Sir—Re kind enough to seni me by bearer an lis. Bottle of 
Oldridge’s Balm. as I think it will be sufficient to finish the good re- 
sult I have experienced by the use of thess.one | havejust finished. 
My Hair is now completely restored; and I feel obliged for your 
kind recommendation. fours truly 

“To Mr. Atkins. Jous Cummins, York Street,” 

Oldridge’s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the Hair turning gray, aud the first appli- 
catiou causes it tocurl beautitully, trees itfrom scarf, and 
stops it from falling off. Price ds. 6d.,6s. and Lis. per 
per Bottle. No other Prices are genuine.—N.B. Ask for 











ted number of allot- | 


| ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN, GUARANTEED MUTUAL AND 
PROPRIETARY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, and 
19, Regent Street, London ; 
St. Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh; 
Fleet Street, Dublin. 
DIRECTORS. 
Keunett Kingsford, Esq. 
John M Gaflie, Esq. 
John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
J.Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq 
James Hartley, Esq. 


Alex. Anderson, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. . 
James Biddeu, Esq. 
Capt. F. Brandreth 
Vice-Ad. Robt. Honyman . 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
J. Johnson, Esq. Aldermau Managing Director 
Sortcrrors — Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 
SecreTary—F. Edyell, Esq. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS have been intro- 
duced into Life Assurance practice by this Company. 
The Policies are indefeasible and indisputable, unless 
they have beeu obtained by frandulent misrepresentation. 
The Board of Directors satisfy themselves upou the 
various questious proposed before they enter into con- 
tracts of Assurance, and frame their Policies in such 
terms as to preclude all future questions as to their 
validity, and thus render them indisputable and nego- 
tiable ducuments of future debt against the Company. 
Parties may be Assured either upon the participating 
or non-participating plan; the Assured are relieved of 
all responsibility, and the participating class is entitled to 
the whole of the profits upon that branch of the business. 
TABLE to ASSURE 100/. with addition of profits :— 





Age 25. | Age 35. | Age 40. | Age 45. | Age 50. | Age 55. 
2s.4 1/4 3. d/h 8.¢0.)£ 3. d.[s 8.d.|£ 2. & 
22 7|21510|3 5 0/315 5[410 7/513 8 











Persons interested in the livesof Nominees or Debtors 
may for a trifling extra premium be relieved from the 
risk of their Policies being forfeited by the parties going 
to Foreign Countries. 

One half of the Premiums may remain uupaid for 
Seven Years, affording a greater facility for loan trans- 
| actions and family provisions than any other plan whick 
| has been suggested. 


CREDIT TABLE to ASSURE 100/. Pavable at Death. 


Age 20. | Age 25. | Age 30. | Age 40. | Age 45. | Age 50. 
£s.d.j|€8s.d)F wa l€sud js ai2z ia 
018 Of1 0 7j1 3 7J112 BILE 6GJ2; . 














The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 
aud Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for 
their Reports. 


S COTTISH (WIDOWS’ FUND) 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Founded A.D. 1814, ow 








Oris’: ai Basis of the London 

Equine 

Head Office, Edinburgh, 5, St Andrew Square. 
Present Accumulated Fund exceeding 

ONE MILLION & FORTY THOUSAND BlO4LN 

Annual Reverre sue 

ONE HUNDRED & EIGHTY TH 





. 
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e0lyy 
IUSAND POUNDS, 





The ordinary heasis of » Assurance, without any 
special referesce tv tne peculiar advantages afforded by 
this Institution. are of themselves amply sufficient to in- 
duce those who have relatives or families depeudent on 
them, ard who are duly impressed with the uncertainty 
of lit. .o have recourse to it no less as a matter of duty 

\cu of interest. In illustration of this a few actual cases 
are here quoted from the Society's Books, which will be 
found to place in a very strong view the benefits of Life 
Assurance, particularly as they may be secured through 
the medium of a connexiou with this Society, viz.— 






































es | Total 

| | Dateof | Date of Sum 

a — Decease. Paid. 

is | 
| ee Se 

| Yrs | Mos; L 8 aia de 
43 |1815, Jan, |1637, Feb.| 22 1 } 500 | 25316 1) 754 16 4 
55 |:816, Mar.|1634, Nov.| 18 8} 100) 45 911) 145 912 
51 {18#17, Nov. 1831, Apr.} 13 5 500 | 186 14 (| 68614 @ 
65 |' 8158, June)1932, Apr.} 13 10 804 | 3138 16 SIIB 16 
53 }1821, Mar.\1885, Dec} 14 10 | 485 | 207 17 £|:09217 9 
36 |1822, Apr. |1832, Oct.] 10 6 | 1500 | 25017 €]175017 6 
25 \1928, Dec 1632, Dec.| 9 — | 2500! 380 1 27880 1 8 





The causes which have led tothe extraordinary pros- 
perity of this Office, and which have enabled it to declare 
so large Additions, may be easily traced; 

It was founded and has all along been conducted on 
the sure basis of calculation, 

The safety of the data from which its Tables of Rates 
are deduced had been amply proved by the long 
and successful experience of the Equitable. 

The selection of Lives has been rigidly attended to. 
Its funds have been successfully invested. 

It has been uniformly prompt and liberal in its set- 
tlements. 

It is wholly free from the burdens and conflicting 
interests of a Proprietary. 

While, from the operation of these causes, this Office 
has heen enabled to economize to the utmost iu behalf of 
the assured, the cost at which the vainable benefits of 
Life Assurance are obtained, its advautages are by no 
means limited to this: 

Its large and rapidly increasing Capital and Reve- 
nue have long siuce opened up, and still secures to 
it, in a progressively increasing ratio, all those 
sources of profitable business which the most fa- 
voured Proprietary Bodies or Trading Iusurance 
Companies can command. 

The important differenee is to be found, and to be 
found only, in the application of the profits. 

In Proprietary Companies their operation is ex- 
hibited in increasing the value of the Proprietor’s 
stock and raising their Dividends. 

In this institution, as the profits belong wholly to the 
assured, their operation is seen in those large 
additions which, as in the case of the London 
Equitable, will undoubtedly render a Policy 
opened in this office, and steadily kept up during 
the whole period of a prolonged life, a very valu- 
able iuhvritauce indeed. 

The Assured, if not seafariag by oceupation, are al- 
lowed to pass daring peace by sea from one part of 
Europe to any other part of Europe, without licence or 
extra premium. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 1841. 
Joun M‘Kenziz, Manager. 





OLDRIDGE’S BALM, |, Wellington Street, Straud, 


Hues M‘Keay, 7, Pall Mall, Agent for London, 
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HE GOODWIN SANDS— 
The MIRROR of this Week contains an Engrav- 
ing by Mr. C. Lanpetrs, from a Drawing by Mr. Bus, 
Civil Engineer. of THE LIGHT OF ALL NATIONS. 
London; Hvex Cunnrnouam, Publisher, 1, St. Mar- 
tin’s Place, Tralalgar Square. 
This Dav is Published, stl “a Index-Map, 
: Price 7s. 6d. clo 
T TALY AND ITS COMFORTS: 
A MANUAL FOR TOURISTS. 
By M. Vaery, 
Author of “‘ Travels in Corsica, Elba, and Sardinia,’’ &e. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 











Now Ready, with Illustrations, demy 8vo. Price 7s. 
haudsomely bound, 
ONRAD VALLENROD; 
an Historical Tale, from the Prussian ued 
Lithuanian Aunals; translated from the Polish of Adam 
Mickiewicz. By H. Cartiey. 
London; Situ, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
This Day is Published, in demy 12mo. Price 4s. 
ACTS AND FEELINGS; 
illustrative of Interior Religion ; accompanied by 
Memorials of Madame Guyou, Fenelon, and other 
Spiritual Persons, with Extracts from their Works. 
’ Mary Ann Ke ry. 
Loncon: Hary xy and Darron, Gracechurch Street. 








This Day is Published, ogg 8vo. cloth lettered, 

Price s. 6d. 

AOMTI: or, T HE LAST DAYS 
OF JERUS: ALEM. 

By Mrs. J. B. Wesp, Author of ‘ The Child's Com- 
mentary ow St. Luke,’ ‘* The Travels of Durand,’”’ &c. 
« Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 
London: Harvey and Darron, Gracechurch Strect. 





Just Published, Volume the Fourth, Price 12s. 
HE CHURCH HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Year 1500 to 1688, chiefly 
with regard to CATHOLICS, 
By Cuaries Dopp. 
With Notes, and a Continuation to the beginning of 
the present Century, by the Rev. M. A. Treryey, F.S.A, 
Some copie “ printed on large paper, in royal 8vo. 
Price 1l. 1s. each. 
London: C. Doman, 61, New Bond Street. 





On the Ist October will be Publishe d, Price Gd. 
Part I. of 

ACTS AND FIGURES; a Monthly 

Record of Statistics. This Periodic al will give, for 
present use and future reference, the most useful Statis- 
tics of the day, chiefly derived from Parliamentary 
Papers; with short articles, applying them to questious 
of popular interest. 

H. Hooper, Pal! Mail East; to whom communications 

and Advertisemeuts may be addressed. Orders received 
by ail Couutry Booksellers. 





A NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 6, will be Published, in 8vo. with 
Seven Steed Etchings and numerous Wood Engravings, 
21s. cloth, 

HE STUDENT-LIFE OF 
GERMANY. 
By Witi1am Howrrr. 
From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. 

With Forty Student cone adapted to the Pianoforte by 

Winkelmever. 
Londou; Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 





NEW seen OF LARDNER’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA 
On Friday, October Ist, will be Published, in fe p. 8vo. 
with Vignette Title, Price 6s. cloth, 


MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY, 
MAGNETISM, and METEOROLOGY. 
By Dionystvs Larpyer, 1.C.L. F.R.S. &c. &e. 
2 vols.) Vol. I. furming Vol. 130 of the Casiver 
CyCLoP-EDIA. 
*,* Three more Volumes will complete the Cyclopwedia. 
London: Loneman, Bruwn, and Co.; and Joun Tay- 
LOR. 





Published This Day, Price 34s. 
HISTORY OF INFUSORIA, 
Living and Fossil, with 500 coloured Engravings. 

By Anxprew Prircaarp. 
Also, Price 7s. 6d. 
A LIST of ALL the ao for INVENTIONS 
in the Arts, Manutactures, &c. 
Also, Price Te. 
A LIST OF 2,000 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS ; 
with Remarks. 


Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lave; Prircuarn, 
162, Fleet Street. 





On the Ist OctoLer will be Published, Price 6s. 
art I. of 
| ECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 

By Jamrs F. W. Jonnston, M.A. F.R.SS. L. and E. 
Fellow of the G: ol ogical Society ; Honorary Member of 
the Royal English Awi ienltural Soc iety, ‘&e.; Reader 

in Chemi stry aud Mineralogy in the L niversity of 

Darham. 

Winuiam Briackwoop and Sons, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London; Anprews, Durham ; 
and ali Booksellers, 





In fexp. 8vo, Fourth Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 
| Coates TO REFLECTION 
By Samvuru Tayror CoLErmeae, 
Also, by the Same Author, 

POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
feap. 8vo. Lis. 

THE FRIEND; a Series of Essays. 3 vols. feap. 
8vo. 15s. 
ON the CONSTITUTION of C HURCH and STATE, 
and LAY SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING SPIRIT. Feap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Wiuu1am Pickerine, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


3 vols. 








TCHING CLUB.—The MEMBERS 

of the ETCHING CLUB have completed their 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. 

The Work consists of Eighty Original Etchings by 
Joun Beur, Sculptor; C. W. Cope, Tuomas Creswick, 
J.C. Horstey, R. Reperave, A.R.A. C. Sronuovuse, 
Freperick TAyLER, Member of the Society of Paiuters 
in Water Colours, H. J, Townsenp, aud Tuomas Wes- 
sTER, A.R.A. Painters. 

The publication will be on the following plan, andthe 
Copies will be delivered strictly according to the Order 
of Subscription; and when the uumber specified shall 
have been printed, the Plates will be des!royed— 

20 Reserved India Paper Proofs, before Letters, half 
columbier, at 13 Guineas each. 

50 India Paper Proofs, half columbier. with the 
Poem engraved on the Plates, at 10 Guineas 
each. 

150 copies India Paper, quarter columbier, at 5 
Guineas each, 

Subscribers names received by the Secretary, Mr. 
Reperave, Hyde Park Gate, Kensington Gore; avd by 
Mr. Garrrirus, 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; where a 
Copy of the Work may be seen, between the hours of 
One al ad Four, any day of bend week, except amy: 


Albemarle Street, September 1841. 

Mr. MURRAY has to announce the Publication, on the 
Ist Ocrozer, of two new and splendidly illustrated 
Works. I 


An Edition of Lord Byrou’s Poem of 


HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
Embellished by more than Sixty Plates, engraved 

in the finest line manner by the Findeus and others, 
from original Drawiugs, with a Portrait of Lord Byron 
in bis Albanian Dress, never before engraved, aud a 
Picturesque Plan of the Author’s Route. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 


Il. 

THE ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. _ Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by J. G. Lockuart, Esq. Superbly 
embellished in a new and perfectly original manner, and 
richly bound. 4to. 

«* Specimens of both Works may be seen at all the 

Jookselle rs, both in Loudon aud the Country. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CANADA. 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Ilustrations, 


HE CANADAS IN 1841. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Rrcnarp Bonnycastie, 
Also, Just Published, 
CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; 
Or the Adventures of a Youth of Genius. 
By Mrs. Trontore. 
3 vols. with numerous Illustrations by Puiz, 
«One of Mrs. Trollope’s most amusing works.’’— 
Herald. 
Also Just Ready, 
THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 
Or, the Fields and the Woods. 
A Sporting Novel. By Joun Mrius, Esq. 3 vols. 


THE PARISH CLERK. A Novel. 
Edited by Turopore Hoox, Esq. 3 vols 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Now Publishing, iu Monthly Parts, 1s. each, a New Work 
for the Use of Schools, Governesses, and Families, 
ORNER’S HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 

A cheap, accurate, and beautifully-illustrated History 
of every Country in Europe, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. 

On the Ist October will be Published, Price 1s. embel- 
lished with a beautiful Historical Engraving on Steel, 

PART 21 of this popular and interesting work, being 
a continuation of the HISTORY of POLAND and RUS- 
SLA, by Miss Corner. To becomplcted in three Parts, 
at ls. each, or bound, at 3s. 6d. 

Of the Firsr Nineteen Parts of this Publication, 
three are devoted to the History of England, tw: to that 
of Ireland, two to Scotland, two to France, two to Spain 
and Portugal, two to Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
three to Germany and the German Empire, aud three to 
Turkey and the Ottoman Empire. Any of which Parts 
may be had, together or separate, at ls. each, or bound 
strongly in cloth for 6d. each Country extra, 

London: Drawn and Munpay, Threadneedle Street ; 

and all Booksellers iu the United Kingdom. 








On 30th September will be Published, Vol. LV. of 

T YTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND; New Edition. Containing the Reigus of 

James IL., James III., and James iV. 

Volume V. will be Published on cOth November, and 
a Volume every alternative Month, until the completion 
of the work, in Eight Volumes 

Lately Published in large 8vo. 9s, Part XVI. of 

rINHE WORKS OF 


JEREMY | 





BENTHAM; containing—Language—Universal | 


Grammar — Tracts on Poor-laws — Three Tracts on 
Spanish and Portuguese Alfairs — Letters to Toreno on 
the Spanish Code—Reformation Projects in relation to 
Tripoli. 

Parts XVII. and XVIII. to be Published on Ist No- 
vember aud Ist January respectively, will cote iin Bent- 
ham's great Work, The Coustit: tional Code, of which 
only a small portion was formerly Pablished; sion after- 
wards will follow Memoirs of Beutham, by Dr. Bowring, 
with a Selection from his Correspoudence ; aud lastly, a 
copious Genera! Index to the Works, Memoirs, &c. 











Witiram Tart, Edinburgh; Sispcis, Marsaann, and 


Co. London; and Jonn Cummrne, Dublin. 





In 1 thick vol. rae (iu an Envelope, ) Price 10s. or seut 
vy post, Price 128. 6 a 


N Sy PHIL IS, 


and in Diseases 


| &e. Every New Publication of i 


“akin to its illustrate -d by upwards of 100 Engrav- | 


ings and nearly 200 Cases aud Prescriptions; with a 
voluminous Dissertation, entitled the Anatomy of Iealth, 
exhibitive principally of the Conditions esseutial for 
Married Lite and Healthy perpetuity, with Memoirs of 
the Eccentricities and Peculiarities of the Vegetative 
System. By R. T. Cutverwe rn, M.D. 

To be had of Suerwocp, 23, Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers; or direct from the Author, 5, New Broad 
Street, City. 


NBURGH REVIEW, No. 149.— 

get MENTS intended for pubblication 

in No 149 of the ‘* Edinburgh Review, ” are requested to 

be forwarded to the Publishers on or before W ednesday, 

September 29th; and Bills on or before Saturday, 
October 2d.—39, Paternoster Row . 

"| VHE QU ARTERLY 

No. CXXXVI. 

Is Published — Day. 





REVIEW, 


ContTEN 
. BUCKINGHAM & COMBE ON AMERICA. 
II. PATCHWORK. 
Ill. SKETCHES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
IV. ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 
V. BRITISH ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOCOD—RE- 
PRESENTATION OF THE PLANTAGE- 
NETS AND STUARTS. 
VI. LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC—STATE OF 
SOCIETY IN ESTHONIA. 
VII. MRS. ADAMS'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
VILI. THE OLD AND NEW MINISTRIES. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


_ 





Just Published 
eo AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXIV. 
1. Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
2. Ceylon. 
3. Milman’s History of Christianity. 
4. C olouie s and Colonial Government—Java. 
5. The Corn-laws. 
6. Historic Criticism of the Gospel—Hegel. 
7. Servia—her History and Prospects. 
London: R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Flecé 
Street; Edinburgh: A, and C. 3nack; Dublin: J. 
CumMine. 





a Wednesda 
Ps wEs't ‘MINS TE R REVIEW, 
No. LXXI.—Conrenrs. 
+ Modern French Historians. 
. Church and State. 
Ht . The Polytechnic School of Paris. 
1V. Taylor's Natural History of Society. 
V. Poor Laws and Pauperism in Scotland. 
VI. Metropolitan Improvements (with Plans of the 
New Streets and of the Royal Victoria Park. ) 
VII. Architecture of Shop Frouts’ (with Illustrations.) 
VIII. Wes tminster Reviewers. 
. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
“London: Henry Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall East. 


VSIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Ocroper, Price Ls. 

Wirt Contain: What will Sir Robert Peel Do?— 
Violet Hamilton, or the Talented Family 4 C hap. XXIV. 
XXV.— Action on the Corn-laws—The Fair Surpris ed3 
by a Believer in Dreams— D'Israeli’s Amenities of Lite- 
rature—Ch “age on English Poetry; Chap. III. Moore, 
Keats, Crabbe, Cam :pbell, and Rogers—Life and Times 
of the Rev. John Campbell, the Airican Missionary— 
Emerson's Essays—Poetry: A Cry for Bread, Old Eis- 
peth, &e. &c.—Literary Register; M‘Crie’s Sketches of 
Scottish C hureh His story, Xe. * Political R 

Pg sce Tart linburgh mMpKIN, Mars. 

o. Loudon; and A ai Cumaine, Dublin. 


~ 


_— 



























THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
Yor Ocrozer 1841, 
WILL BE PUBL aia - ty f \ eae 4RLES KNIGHT 


HE PIC’ rORIAL EDITION OF 
SHAKSPERE, Part XXXVII. (S oH AKSPERE’S 
POEMS, Part I. ) In super-royal Syo. 2s, 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
during the REIGN OF GEORGE III. Part X. 2s. 
A re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
George II. in quarter volumes, Part LV. Price 5s. 

LONDON, Part VIL. Price ls. 6¢.; Published also 
in Weekly Numbers, Price 4d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part IX. New Series. 
Price 6d, 

THE PENNY CYC LOPE DIA, Part © IV. ls. 6d. 

Re- issue in Half-Volumes, Vol. “=X. Part I. 
in a stiff wrapper, Price 3s, 

KNIGHT'S STORE OF KNOWLEDGE, Part IV. 
Price 9d. ; Published also in ‘Yeekly Numbers, Price 2d. 

CHRISTIAN TRAVELLE®, Part III. in Monthly 
Parts, Price 1s. Gd. Completing WESTERN AFRICA, 
Pablished also in Weekly Numbers, Price 4d. 

ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY upon the Old and 
New Testaments, with numerous Wood-cuts, re-issue in 
Monthly Parts, Part IV. Price 2s. Gd, 











Just Published, 

LONDON, Vol. I. Illustrated with 158 Engravings on 
Wood, handsomely bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
during the Reign of George III. Vol. I. from 1760 to 
1785, illustrated with 152 Engraviugs on Weod, 20s. 

FEATS ON THE FIORDS, by Miss MArTINEAU, 
(being the third of a Series of Tales, to be published 
quarterly, ent.tled ‘Ta LAvFELLOW,’) Price ds. 6d. 

Ludzate Street, Sept i841. 


TO READING FA? ne he and BOOK-S 
Just Pablished, 

HE CAT AL OGU ES of SAUNDERS 

and OTLEY’S extensive Subscription Library, 

Conduit Street, Hanover “quare. Witha view of mecting 

the increasing demaud for Works of a mre vi ih i 

standard characte han are usually icuud in Cu 
braries, the Proprietors have very 

their Collection in Hi story, Biogs 

Lettres, Moral and } olitical Phi! os phy ,Voyag 











)CTETI ES. 














s, Travel,s 
( cd imme- 
und to assist Sub-eril ‘TS in t! ie chuice 
alytical List is Published Monthly, 
entitled THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR, “whieh is fur- 
nished gratuitously. The Terms of Subscription for the 
Supply “of Book-Societies aud Families throug ghout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, may be had gratis and post 
free, on applicatic a et Messrs. Saunoers and Or.ey, 
Publishers, Cond Street; of whom may be had, 
HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF BOOK- 
SOCIETIES 






diately it appears; i 
of New Works, au: 


















Lanna: Printed by Joserit Crayton, of “No. | 7. - Windsor 
Court, Strand; aud Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 


liagton Street, Strand, saruRpay, 2oth sePremBER 184], 
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